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Core Making for Hiduminium 


Apart from the other processes which occur later the quality of any sand casting is determined 
right at the beginning by the skilled workmen who make the cores. The standard of skill which 


applies to all core making at H.D.A. is a by-product—so to speak—of the exacting standards 


demanded by the great amount of work we do for the aircraft industry. 4 IGH 


make light work of it with DUTY 
ALLOYS 


HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. TELEPHONE: SLOUGH 23901. INGOT, BILLETS, FORGINGS, 
CASTINGS AND EXTRUSIONS IN ‘HIDUMINIUM’* AND ‘MAGNUMINIUM’*. * Registered Trade Marks. 
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If you really care for your car 
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Remember that an engine responds to kindness just like a living thing. Give your 
car the blended, balanced, cushioning lubrication of Energol and how well you 
will be rewarded in smooth running, easy starting and a positive refusal to cause 
expense and trouble. A planned programme of Energol Lubrication will keep you 
and your car on the best of terms. 


Recommended by Rolls-Royce and leading motor manufacturers. 


PRICE°S LUBRICANTS LIMITED 
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You asked for Benson & Hedges cigarettes, Sir” 








Those who travel widely, for business or for 
Benson & Hedges are proud to announce that their Super Virginia 
Cigarettes are available on the world’s most famous liners, 
tnluding the following great ships 


pleasure, must have observed how frequently 


QUEEN ELIZABETH + QUEEN MARY 
UNITED STATES * AMERICA * LIBERTE 
ILE DE FRANCE « PARAGUAY STAR ee i ; 
EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND + EMPRESS OF FRANCE BENSONoad HEDGES Super \ irginila cigarettes, 
CARONIA + MAURETANIA + GOTHIC C 
SAMARIA * ORONSAY * ORION - ORONTES 
ORMONDE + ORCADES * OTRANTO ‘ ie aie 
HIMALAYA * STRATHMORE * GHUSAN made from the finest of fine tobaccos, are 
MALOJA « ALCANTARA © ANDES 
HIGHLAND BRIGADE 
HIGHLAND CHIEFTAIN © HIGHLAND MONARCH il f di - : : = 
HIGHLAND PRINCESS + 2 > o a mNeCI? “CaS 
ethene: sateen. comic Callec or to istinguls 1 any specia occasion 
EDINBURGH CASTLE « STIRLING CASTLE 
WINCHESTER CASTLE + CAPE TOWN CASTLE 
BLOEMFONTEIN CASTLE * DURBAN CASTLE 


when only the best will do. 
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Worthy of your Company’s standing 





Your customers are only human; they are bound to judge 
your Company’s success by the standing of your Represen- 
tatives — and the cars they use. That is what makes the 
Wolseley Six-Eighty the perfect car for business execu- 
tives. Its conservatively modern lines are 
impressive without ostentation. Its per- 
formance is first-class. Its roominess, 
fuel economy and amenities (car heater, 
controlled ventilation, twin interior 
lights, extra large locker capacity, etc.) 
are a surprise even to the hyper-critical. 
Wolseley adds dignity and prestige to 
the greatest companies. A "phone call 
to your nearest Wolseley Showroom 
will quickly ensure convincing evidence. 


Buy wisely—buy VSOLSELEY 


WwW GEE LB FT MOTORS -F 2. , Co Wie ¥:. Ox FO 2: 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. London Showrooms: 12 










The WOLSELEY 
Six - Eighty 


























, Berkeley Street, Wir. 





Modernise 





your existing Radiogram 







The New - 
GARRARD RG 75a 
AUTOMATIC 

RECORD CHANGER 


is available for fitting to exist- 
ing single speed record playing 
instruments. 











This new unit incorporates 
all the latest developments in 
record playing construction 
and automatically plays ten 
12”, 10” or 7” records at either 
78, 45 or 33) r.p.m. 


Your nearest dealer wili be 
pleased to give you full details 
and will explain how easy it 
to replace your existing turn- 
table unit with a Garrard 






Water is a great softener, and Corvette contains a 
‘wetting agent’ that makes water we/ter. It does this by 
reducing its sur/ace tension so that it penetrates to every 
separate hair of your stubble and clings closely to each 
bristle. You can use /ess Corvette and get more soften- 
ing action. Fora noticeably better snave use Corvette. 
Lather or brushless cream, shaving stick, bowl, 
refills, after shave lotion, talc. 2/- to 5/6. Made by 
Goya (Men’s Division), 161 New Bond St. W.1 


In case of difficulty, write direct to 


. | THE GARRARD ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
shaves you better | SWINDON . WILTS . ENGLAND 


























Perfect Precision Record 
Changer. 


fa “DAY ~ 


THE NAME WHICH HELPS TO 
SELL THE BEST RADIOGRAMS 


























THE MOST BLESSED MOMENTS Of our lives are the moments of 


deliverance; deliverance from anxiety, from fear, from longing; 


deliverance, perhaps, from nothing more than some irksome task. 
Most blessed of all, the moments of release from physical pain. 
What other joy compares with that of the fading of pain into peace! 

What greater gifts, then, has medical research bestowed than 
those of its conquest of pain! What, shall we say, has proved a 
great blessing, more often, and to more people, than the progress 
of aspirin therapy ? 


D | S P R I N is recommended for all those 


conditions in which aspirin would be taken. 


From all chemists 


Punch, February 23 1953 


It would seem at first of small account 
that, in Disprin, aspirin has beenmade 
soluble. But it is far from that. The 
solubility of Disprin means that this 
invaluable analgesic enters the body in 
true solution, ready to exert its soothing, 
pain-relieving effects without delay. It 
means, too, far less likelihood of paying 
for release from one pain intermsof an- 
other. The risks of heartburn, dyspepsia, 
or other gastric irritation, are greatly 
reduced, More than ever with Disprin, 
we can couple peace with deliverance, 
joy with thankfulness. 
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John McCallum 
save his wife 
Googie Withers 
a Parker ‘51’ for 

her birthday 
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THE ‘Si’ PEN AND PENCIL SET. 
The famous ‘51’ pen with a beautiful 
matching propel-repel pencil. Sold 
separately, the pencil costs 36/8. The 
set, in elegant presentation case: £6.4.1, 
with Lustraloy caps. 





THE NEW DUOFOLD. A pen of 
classical design, incorporating new 
technical features: visible ink supply, 
simplified filling. Price 39/9. Matched 
pen and pencil set in presentation box : 
£3.1.2. Pencil alone : 21/5. 


THE VICTORY. A precision-made, 
hard-working pen that will give long 
and faithful service. Easy press-button 
filling: Price 25/1. With propelling 
pencil to match, price (in presentation 
box) : £2.3.5. Pencil alone : 18/4. 













new Par 
The world’s most wanted pen 
GIVEN AND USED BY FAMOUS PEOPLE 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LTD., BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.O.2 


JoHun McCattum and his wife 
GooGig WItTHers, both began life 
a long way from Britain. She was 
born in Karachi, the daughter of a 
British Officer in the Royal Indian 
Navy, and he is an Australian. 
For her birthday he gave her a 
Parker ‘51.’ Googie Withers is 
starring in the theatre success 
*The Deep Blue Sea,’ and John 
MecCallum’s new film ‘The Long 
Memory’ will shortly be released by 
the J, Arthur Rank Orcanization, 


MECHANICALLY 
UNIQUE— 
and in appearance 


S clegantly distinctive 


SSS3as 

For peorLe of the highest 
discernment, there can be no 
doubt which pen to choose. 
The new Parker ‘51’ has 
quietly established itself as 
the finest writing instrument 
obtainable anywhere. 

This isn’t just because the 
New Parker ‘51,’ with its 
unique Aero-metric Ink Sys- 
tem, is mechanically many 
years in advance of other 
pens; by its very appearance, 
elegant and distinguished in 
the true contemporary man- 
ner, it marks its owner as a 
person of taste. 

If you are planning a very 
special gift, remember that the 
New Parker ‘ 51° is more than 
a good writing instrument : 
it is an emblem of distinction, 
known all over the world. 


Choice of four colours and eight 
different nib grades to suit every hand. 
Price 86/2 (with Lustraloy cap). 


ker ‘51 
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STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


for Mutual Assurance 
Established 1825 Assets exceed £100,010,000 


A sixteen year endowment assurance policy shows an ex- 
cellent return on the premiums invested and also provides 
life cover from the date of payment of the first premium. 


e.g. LIFE AGED 44 NEXT BIRTHDAY 


Endowment Assurance for £5,000 maturing in 16 years 






Aue TRE: 6s 6 Ee eee eee. 8 
Less Income Tax Rebate (subject to current 
Reetsentlons: 6.3 0a: Bee eerie ces ee 64 19 10 






£277 


——— 
Sum Assured payable at end of 16 years . . . £5,000 0 9 
B ( ing continuance of current rates: 

000 WOE) ec oe 6 eee ew A 6 8 


£6,470 0 9 
Net Cost (16 premiums). . . . . . . . « 4433 9 4 


on Re PO a ae ee eee 
a 
Bonuses—The present rate of bonus is 33/-% compound; this is used for illus 
trative purposes, but the rate is in no sense guaranteed, since bonuses depend on 
profits actually earned, 


1 10 











An enquiry will bring full particulars: 
Head Office : 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
London Office : 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 


Branches hroughout the United Kingdom and Canada 
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NATIONAL WINNERS 





















REYNOLDSTOWN 
(1927) 


Brown gelding by 
























My Prince — Fromage 


Reynoldstown won the Grand National in successive years, 
1935-1936. He began ’chasing in 1934 and won the Grand 
National the following year carrying 11 st. 4 lb. at 22 to 1 in 
9 min. 20} sec. Ran in four ’chases in 1936, won 3 of them, 
including the Grand National, this time with 12 st. 2 lb. at 
10 to I in 9 min. 37 sec. 


The continuing tradition of the British Turf has its a 
counterpart in the unbroken service which has been offered ( You ee nl Y ) 
to sportsmen by David Cope Ltd. for more than half a century. C ( vom ) 
Our free, illustrated brochure describes that service. « COPE 8» 


—— 





ee 





The World's Best Known Turf Accountants ~~ 
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Take the 
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RESTFUL ROUTE 


t Custralia/ 


* Slumber Lounges’ 
are exclusive to 
Air Ceylon 
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1R CEYLON 


At the Theatre today the 


New Elizabethans crown 


The their enjoyment with 





Arrive at your journey’s end rested and 





refreshed . . . not tired and jaded. Fly 
London toe : eat 
Air Ceylon, It is the only airline on the 
Rome 


direct route to Australia which provides 
Tel Aviv 


the luxury of full-length * Slumber 
Karachi rare ; 
Lounges’. You can count on sleep 
Bombay 


Galiano every night . . . and a quiet ‘ 40 winks’ ‘x ; From 
at any time of the day ... when you South Africa’s Finest Vineyards 
Singapore : : ‘a 


ay: 


travel Air Ceylon. ble 


Dijakarta ny & | 
donee See the colourful East on your way to th ig E AUFOYS 
Sa 


Australia and grasp the opportunity to 


S 
explore the fascinating cities of Colombo gee SOUTH 
and Singapore. AFRICAN — 
| e 


Sydney 


SF TAMUARMED © 


1730 
SHERRY —_ 


No.1¥ ALE EXTRA phy 


; ers 
Fly and send your freight by for Sherry ot 


A Sherty 


. fy — Pj 
AS 
AIR CEVL ON : A 1 Other numbers to suit every palate 
fe: 


No. 2 PALE DRY 

No. 3 MEDIUM DRY 

No. 4RARE OLD BROWN 

Consult your local travel agent | } No. 5 DESSERT BROWN 
General Agents : » fe No. 6 SUPERB CREAM 


? 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS PTY. LTD., a /. 
5, Regent Street, London, $.W.1, ‘Tel: Whitehall 0411 mee All at 1S! = a bottle 


Book now on the International route 








BEAUFOYS WINES LTD., KINGSTON, SURREY 
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This is the story of a biologist research chap with a passion 
Sor counting red blood cells passing through Oldbury 

on a bus he cut into Accles & Pollock 
in a serious vein for a generous sample 
fine stainless steel tube was what 

he wanted to help him perfect a new 
method he was working on and off 

he went for two or three weeks 


we saw the Directors looking 





a little pale and anxious waiting 
Sor a report now we have confirmation 
Accles & Pollock are undoubtedly still alive 
when it comes to making 
steel tubes with unmistakable 
precision the scientist draws 
attention to a deep blue 
tinge in both their red blood 
cells we can count on them , 
being measured for their 


robes any day now 


Accles S Pollock Lid - Oldbury + Birmingham A @ Company + Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes, in stainless and other steels, 





















May We que you & Copy - 


At any of our branches you may have, simply by askinz 
for it, a copy of a new booklet called “On Using Your 
Bank’. We think it will interest you, whether you arc 
a customer of ours or not, for it tells in non-technical 
language how to make the best use of a banking account 
and describes some of the many helpful services which we 
provide. Please ask for a copy at your nearest branch or send 


a request to The Secretary, 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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EAD OF A WARRIOR, a study in red chalk for the cartoon of 
H- 7. Battle of Anghiari”, by Leonardo da Vinci, now in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. Tragically, when the design was 
transferred to the wall of the Hall of Council, in Florence, the 
colours ran and the result was a failure. All that now remains of the 
cartoon itself are a number of studies of fighting men and horses, 
which were drawn by Leonardo on paper in 1504. 

If it had not been for the paper on which Leonardo made his 
preliminary studies, any record of his actual work on this, one of 
his most famous masterpicces, would have been lost to posterity. And 
it is paper that has enabled this superb study of a head to be seen by 
millions throughout the world. In the reproduction of great works 
of art the printer and the paper-maker have combined to bring 
the masterpieces of the world to those denied an opportunity of 
visiting the famous art galleries. The spread of culture depends on 
paper. On it the heritage of the past is constantly renewed, for 


on paper reprinting can rctain knowledge and culture for ever. 


THE 





BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION 





LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN + UNITED STATES OF AMERICA + CANADA 









AUSTRALIA 





* SOUTM APRICA + NORWAY + SWEDEN 
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* MONTE CARLO RALLY * 


ROOTES GROUP SUCCESSES 
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wins its class 


in comfort competition for the fifth successive year 






DRIVER: M. B. ANDERSON 





(Subject to official confirmation) 








ROOTES GROUP CARS BUILT FOR THE ROADS OF THE WORLD 
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we oe Esso Dealers now have the finest range of petrols 
‘ait ever offered to the motoring public. 


ESSO EXTRA—the top grade of superlative 
quality, at 4d. per gallon premium. This petrol is 
designed for 1953 and the future. Try it and prove 
the six extras: Extra Anti-Knock ; Extra Miles per H 
Gallon ; Extra Acccleration ; Extra Easy Start- 

ing; Extra Power; Extra Engine Cleanliness. i 


ESSO MIXTURE—a scientifically blended fuel \ 
for those requiring a quality equal to the best of 
pre-war grades, at 2d. per gallon premium. 








ESSO— is the improved version of the standard 
grade petrol at a standard price. 




















TODAY AND EVERY DAY IT PAYS TO SAY E880 FOR ALL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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fe suggestion in a recent leading article that 
Egyptian developments could give birth to a Middle 
fast Defence Organization, or MEDO, have been 
received uneasily by the amateur of world politics. 
After so lately getting the hang of SHAPE, NATO, 
EPU, ECA, OEEC, ECSC and the rest, he feels that he 
should not be confronted with the new mysteries of 
MECSC, OMEEC, MECA, MEPU, METO and 
SHAPME until he knows exactly what NEGUIB 
stands for. 
B a 


Opinion is divided on the desirability of elaborate 
security measures during President Tito’s stay in this 
country next month. While 
some feel that it is a denial 
of traditional British free- 
doms if the head of a 
foreign State cannot take a 
stroll in the park without an 
attendant bodyguard from 
the Special Branch, others 
point out that ours is not the 
only government anxious to 
offer the President official 
hospitality. 





a a 


Reports that British boxing promoter Mr. Jack 
Solomons all but came to blows with American boxing 
promoter Mr. Harry Markson in a dressing-room at 
New York’s Madison Square Garden, over a difference 
of opinion about where, when and whom Mr. Randolph 
Turpin should next fight, are followed by rumours that 
Turpin won't be fighting at all, but promoting the next 
bout between Markson and Solomons. 


8 % 


It is thought that Mr. Crosbie Hall, Scottish trade 
union delegate visiting Moscow by invitation, who 
according to a Russian broadcast said of his reception 
that the food seemed “more appropriate to a luncheon 
or banquet in the House of Lords than to a delega- 
tion coming to the Soviet Union” won’t be asked 
again, 


CHARIVARIA 
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When Vienna was recently flooded with pre-election 
leaflets looking like 100-schilling banknotes, but with 
political promises printed on the back, police had to 
order their withdrawal because sharpers were passing 
them as legal tender. It was a shock to the victims 
to learn that the front wasn’t worth anything cither. 


a a 


One argument in support of Mr. Follick’s scheme to 
teach children simplified spelling is that most of them 
have mastered it already. 


a a 


It was a sagacious move to send the record-breaking 
Canberra to Woomera, where the rockets come from. 
Don’t want any swelled heads. 


a a 


Mr. Thomas Fassam, an Industrial Welfare Society 
lecturer, recently addressed a one-day conference of 
factory forewomen on The 
Art of Giving and Receiving Nee 


Orders. The talk, according an @o'D ! 
n GB Le, 





reo 


to the Manchester Guardian 
account, was illustrated by 
recorded recitals of Julius 
Cesar speeches, and though 
Mr. Fassam- urged his 
students to “follow the 
pattern of the  orator’s 
English” it is to be hoped 
that he warned them to be 
sparing with verbatim ex- posts 
tracts. Nowadays even a 

forewoman can’t call people blocks and stones and worse 
than senseless things, and get away with it. 






a a 


After the signing of the recent agreement on the 
Sudan, newsreel cameras recorded a close embrace 
between the head of the Egyptian Government and 
the British Ambassador. This is thought to have been 
Sir Ralph Stevenson’s first screen kiss. 


EDEN IN EGGITTO 


RAVELLERS through the southern provinces of 

- the Sudan will have a vivid memory of the local 
inhabitants there—tall, largely naked individuals, 
quite illiterate, and seemingly unaware of the existence 
of football pools, talking pictures, multiple stores, comic 
strips and other appurtenances of twentieth-century 
civilization. One at least of these amenities of which 
they have hitherto been deprived is shortly to be 
conferred on them. They are to have the vote, and 
to be subjected to the excitement of an electoral cam- 
paign. It will, it is true, 
be diflicult to explain to 
them what the campaign 
is about, but by means of 
pictorial representations 
on the ballot boxes—a 
device much favoured in 
India—it will doubtless 
prove possible to induce 
them to indicate a choice. 
Thus, by registering a 
preference for, say, an 
umbrella, rather than an 
ox, they will be support- 
ing such a_ candidate 
rather than such another, 
and thereby ensuring that 
in far-away Khartoum 
they will in due course be 
represented in a govern- 
ment and legislature now 
in process of formation. 


It would require a 
very sanguine disposition 
indeed to suppose that 
such an arrangement will 
prove in the long, or even 
short, run beneficial to 
the Southern Sudanese, 
who have been delivered 
from the ravages of the slave trade by an excep- 
tionally competent and considerate British colonial 
administration. The actual beneficiaries under the 
arrangement are likely to be rather those few Sudanese, 
somewhat eup'iemistically described as “politically 
conscious,” who frequent cafés, read newspapers, carry 
fly-switches and like having their shoes shined. It 
provides a theme to which some future Gibbon survey- 
ing this strange time will doubtless do justice—how, in 
the name of self-determination and representative 
institutions, territory after territory was handed over 
to as corrupt and pettifogging oligarchies as have ever 
plagued mankind, and how, despite this constantly 
repeated experience, each new essay of the kind 
was greeted with the same idiot satisfaction and 
platitudinous good wishes. 





“MOSE IN EGGITTO!!!” 
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In the case of the Sudan the particular justification 
offered is that, by agreeing with the present Egyptian 
Government regarding the Sudan’s future status, the 
way is cleared for a further agreement on the withdrawal 
of British forces from the Suez Canal Zone. Punch, in 
its issue of December 11, 1875, published, along with 
the cartoon reproduced on this page, a commentary on 
the just completed purchase by Disraeli of a controlling 
interest in the Suez Canal. ‘“‘England,” it was con- 
cluded, “having got a hold of the Suez Canal, and paid 
for it, knows how to keep it and means to keep it, all 
people and potentates tothe contrary notwithstanding.” 
The Canal has indeed been defended on numerous 
occasions, to the great benetit of international shipping, 
but it looks now as 
though the key which 
Disraeli so astutely 
acquired, and which 
tommel was unable to 
lay hands on, will shortly 
be turned over to General 
Neguib, in the expecta- 
tion that it will be safe 
in his keeping. 


At the same time, it 
will not be difficult for 
“politically conscious” 
Egyptians to infiltrate 
their like among the 
Sudanese, and to ensure 
that they are brought 
within Cairo’s orbit. 
Tourists” of the type 
of Major Salem are al- 
ready, we may be sure, 
engaged in this pursuit, 
and, to help them along, 
General Neguib has in- 
dicated, in a decidedly 
contemptuous manner, 
oF that “independence” for 
the Sudanese does not 
involve the right to join 
the British Common- 
wealth. To those who remember the not very impressive 
performance of the Egyptians during the last war, and 
in their conflict with Israel, it must seem extraordinary 
that such substantial concessions should be made to 
procure an agreement with a people so notoriously 
untrustworthy and unstable. Some words Mr. 
Churchill wrote in 1932 are to the point: 


*A generation has grown up which knows little of 


why we are in Egypt and the Sudan and what our work 
there has been. It is my hope that the story which these 
pages contain [The River War| may be some help and 
encouragement to those who have still confidence 
in the destiny of Britain in the Orient. They may 
learn from it how much harder it is to build up and 
acquire than to squander and cast away.” 
MALcoLM MUGGERIDGE 
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“O, WHITHER HAST THOU LED ME, EGYPT?” 
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MUSIC WHILE YOU WORK 


ORROWING a piano, which 
means borrowing a house with 

a piano in it, is no longer the 
casually innocent affair it once was. 
I realized this as I felt the police- 
man’s rhythmical breath over my 
shoulder and heard the thudding 
counter-beat of his heels on the 
enviable carpet. Neither was right 
for my Ravel: it faltered to a dis- 
located stop for which premature 
was only in one sense the word. I 
was not doing justice even to myself. 
“It's F-sharp in the bass as well 

as up top,” the policeman said. 
‘And a bit more rubato, like.” My 
back tried to register icy silence, but 
the policeman’s patronizing smile, 
plumb between the shoulder-blades, 
was too much for it. Desperately I 
Lroke into a snatch of Grieg, which 





came to pieces in my hands. I 
swung round a half-turn on my 
squealing stool and observed that 
he could hardly expect me to be a 
Paderewski as well as a burglar. 
“You'd besurprised,” the police- 
man said. “Sir,” he added, making 
the word sound not so much a sneer 
as an insurance just in case his 
suspicions were wrong after all. 
What I would be surprised about, 
it turned out, was the technical 
ability (in both spheres of their pro- 
fession) of some musical burglars he 
had known. He had reason to be 


sensitive about them; it appeared 
that on his last beat he had been 
deceived by a remarkably talented 
string quartet. 

“They led me up the garden that 
night, all right.” 


The policeman 














scowled admiringly and strummed 
a brooding chord or two in the 
deep bass. “Played like angels, 
they did, right up till one in the 
morning. Schubert and Beethoven 
mostly, but it was Schoenberg’s 
second quartet that got me, with 
one of them humming the voice 
part. When they were leaving I 
made a point of saying how much 
I’d enjoyed listening to them from 
the street. I even helped them find a 
taxi, and all the time their music 
cases were stuffed with jewellery and 
gold cups and medals. The chap 
who owned the house was a golf 
champ; that ought to have made me 
suspicious from the start, hearing 
Beethoven quartets coming from 
there. Particularly late quartets. 
Very late, you might say.” He 
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produced a bitter smile. “I was a 
sucker all right, that night.” The 
officer was without false pride, but 
clearly he was not going to be taken 
in twice. 

What, I asked him—since it was 
less embarrassing to talk than to 
play—did they do with their in- 
struments? He chuckled fiercely. 
They left them behind, of course. 
One of the abandoned fiddles was 
labelled “Antonius Stradiuarius 
Cremonensis Faciebat Anno 1715,” 
and when the golf champion got 
back he thought the joke was on the 
burglars; but the thing turned out, 
of course, to be a crude copy worth 
about fifty shillings. “They knew 
their stuff, all right,” the policeman 
said. ‘Now I’d say you were a 
plain amachoor. All the same...” 

His voice tailed off into a heavy 
question mark, and I was reminded 
that I had not been doing myself 
justice in any direction. There are 
entirely reasonable tangles of cir- 
cumstance from which there is no 
escape, this side of strangulation. 
Kither you are the sort of person who 
gets into them or you are not. I 
was, and I had. Nevertheless, for 
the sake of politeness, I went 
through my lame explanations all 
over again. It made the policeman 
feel at home. 

So the gentleman who owned 
this house had said I could go in 
and play the piano any time, had 
he? Correct. And yet I didn’t even 
know his name? Correct too; we 
enjoyed a sort of semi-cordial hob- 
nodding relationship, not wanting to 
get too involved with each other. 
But surely he had lent me a latch- 
key? Well, no. He had shown me 
how to get inthe way he got in himself 
when he had lost his own key: it 
involved breaking into the cellar 
through the coal-chute and then 
crawling up the shaft of a disused 
kitchen lift. “It is a means of 
entry only possible to the under- 
nourished,” my acquaintance had 
said. ‘‘Burglars are far too pros- 
perous.” I quoted this to the police- 
man, who showed no sign of noting 
it in my favour. And this was the 

way I had gained entry to-day? 
Naturally: did the officer think I 
always went about with cobwebs in 
my hair? 
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This testiness was a tactical 
error, for the policeman caught the 
way of it too. ‘Neighbour, hey? 
Just dropped in, hey? Hardly 
what I’d call a neighbour, living 
four miles away. Hardly what the 
station sergeant would call a neigh- 
bour, if you ask me. Or the inspector. 
Anybody round here know you?” 
Not a soul. ‘You'd have no 
objection to me coming back home 
with you, to check up like?” None, 
except that we would be unable to 
get in without more burglary. It 
was because I had mislaid my own 
key that I was here. 

By now we were near to open 
antagonism. Why, I demanded, 
waste time with me when my accom. 
plice was upstairs, stuffing valuables 
into his bassoon? The policeman 
began rocking on his heels again and 
said I didn’t have to worry about 
that; all that was being looked 
after, all right; nobody had to tell 
him how to do his job, not any more 
they didn’t. His voice grew so rich 
that neither of us heard sounds 
from the back room. Then my 
acquaintance walked in. with another 
policeman. “Found this one climb- 
ing in through the cellar,” the other 
policeman said. ‘Claims to be the 
owner of the house.” 

My acquaintance ignored us all. 
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He hunted for a cigarette and event- 
ually found one inside a lantern 
clock. “TI heard a racket going on 
and thought the place had been 
broken into or something,” he said 
as if to himself. He opened a 
window and a ravaged black cat 
leaped in with a hoarse croon. He 
hunted vaguely for a match and at 
last came to me for one. ‘Seen you 
before somewhere, haven't [?”’ he 
said, 

I was grateful at least for this, 
and left him to take over the com- 
plications from that point. I dis- 
covered later that the policemen 
were there for two more hours, and 
that one of them now takes his 
violin regularly on Friday evenings. 
If they have not asked me to make 
up a trio I am sure the reasons are 
purely musical. 


a a 
FORTY YEARS ON 


M* policy has now matured 
And so, no doubt, have I; 

But though I hold the Sum Assured 
Assurance seems to die. 


When young I kept my age in sight, 
My principles were sound; 

I took care of the pence all right 
3ut what's come over the Pound / 
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PROLETARIAN EMPORIA 


NTIL a couple of months ago 

the State Stores in the Soviet 
sector of Berlin played an important 
part in maintaining a cold-war 
modus vivendi of almost classical 
perfection. Its basis was that it 
hurt both sides considerably, while 
leaving each with the conviction 
that it hurt the other more. 

As the rate of currency exchange 
was four East marks to one West 
mark, the discriminating West Ber- 
liner could come across the sector 
frontier and get considerable bar- 
gains in some lines. The West marks 
which flowed into the treasury of the 
east Zone Communist Government 
provided a fighting fund to aid the 
West German Communist party in 
its uphill struggle to overthrow the 
West German Government. 

The West Berlin authorities, 
while deploring the loss of trade, 
considered it a small price to pay to 
give the Eastern authorities an in- 
centive to keep the sector frontier 
open. It was obviously such a 
perfect arrangement for all con- 
cerned that it flourished exceedingly. 
State shops were opened up by the 
dozen just inside the East sector 
frontiers for the 
West Berliners, and notices were 
put up at all the crossing points: 
‘The thrifty West Berliner buys at 
the Socialist State shops.” 

Then, suddenly, for some reason 
or other, the whole thing was 


stopped. The peripheral proletarian 
emporia were shut, stripped of goods 
and fittings, and now stand, cheap 
grey 


concrete shells, as if gutted 





convenience of 


overnight by the scorching breath of 
a Kremlin ukase. Notices on the 
doors of the remaining State Stores 
in the permanent shopping centres 
of East Berlin announce that West 
Berliners attempting to buy, and 
shop assistants serving them, will 
get up to two years’ hard labour, if 
not more. The Communist spider is 
now saying to the bourgeois fly: 
“Don’t you dare step into my 
parlour.” 

Allied and “Allied sponsored”’ 
personnel are included in the ban. 
But no one has said that we may not 
just go inside to look. 

The obvious place for such an 
expedition is the State Store at the 
Alexanderplatz. It is the biggest 
and best in East Berlin, which for 
propaganda reasons enjoys a speci- 
ally favoured position. I removed 
various West Berlin warmongering 
newspapers from my _ overcoat 
pockets, divested myself of East 
Zone currency to reduce any risk of 
getting into trouble for loitering 
with intent to purchase, and took a 
return ticket from the Zoo station in 
West Berlin. 

The East Berlin slogans depart- 
ment has dubbed the store ‘‘ H.O.am 
Alex” (Handels Organization am 
Alexanderplatz), to give it a familiar 
homely Berlin cockney ring. It is 
eight stories high and about 100 
yards square. By West European 
and West Berlin standards it is like 
a factory which was hastily erected 
to turn out one of the messier in- 
dustrial products and was later 
converted into a shop with no 
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structural alteration other than the 
addition of plate glass display 
windows. The floors are rough con- 
crete, cracked, clumsily patched and 
uncovered. 

On a Saturday afternoon an 
endless grey column of standard- 
pattern Soviet proletarians trudge 
up or down the one-way dirty ware- 
house-type stairways. Most of the 
women wear drab woollen scarves 
over their heads, most of the men 
wear black chauffeur-type peaked 
caps. About one man in five was in 
uniform, usually the olive-green, 
high-collared tunic of the People’s 
Police, which is almost indistinguish- 
able from that of the Russian troops. 

The various departments seemed 
to offer all the essentials and some 
modest comforts for life in the 
proletarian mould into which it has 
deliberately been cast. The quality 
stood in about the same relationship 
to British utility standards as these 
stand to British “export only” 
standards. Some goods—stationery, 
cosmetics, certain lines of clothing 
—would not have sold in England 
at any price. There was a big crowd 
round a roughly finished television 
set with a very small screen which 


seemed, however, to be working 
all right. 
In the footwear department 


about forty people were sitting in a 
wide ring self-servicing themselves 
with shoes which were fed to them 
by two saleswomen. As one watched 
one realized suddenly that an 
intense social drama was going on. 
A pair of inferior, but probably 
serviceable shoes, cost about £20, or 
nearly a month’s pay. In their 
agony complete strangers asked 
their neighbour for advice, shoes 
were passed round the circle, were 
bent, balanced, apprised, com- 
mented on. The saleswomen, in 
between getting much-used brown 
cardboard boxes from the shelves, 
would intervene good-naturedly but 
relentlessly at crucial moments. 

A group of girls looked at 
tawdry fancy shoes in a show case, 
which looked as if they would 
crumple up like brown paper in the 
first shower of rain. ‘‘ You see, we 
have quite smart modern designs 
now,” one of them said. It was a 
lesson in politics for the onlooker. 
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Firstly, she had never seen decent 
shoes, and these were an improve- 
ment on what she had seen hitherto. 
Secondly, in every society, even in 
an iron curtain dictatorship, there 
is a big proportion of optimists who 
are quite unpolitical and seize on 
every sign to satisfy their craving 
to feel that things are getting better. 

The food store, in a separate 
building a block away, was filled 
with hundreds of people waiting 
interminably but patiently to buy 
small quantities of meat and sausage 
of both of which there was a good 
supply, at anything up to fifteen 
shillings a pound 

There was plenty of bread at 
about one shilling a pound, no 
butter, and no unrationed fat 
except coconut butter at twelve 
shillings a pound. 

A red streamer with white 
letters triumphantly proclaimed : 
“Tea from the Chinese People’s 
Republic.” It was selling in minute 
10-gramme packets at a price that 
worked out at about forty-five 
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With secular success. 


Also he had a grievance, some old zidd, 
That drove him to assume we had one too: 
His mind looke? backwards, and he seemed to think 
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E helped you gain your liberty,” he said; 
And we were mildly startled at his words, 
Remembering many well-paid Welsh among 
Our erstwhile earnest, irritant overlords. 
He had a round face and a ready tongue, 
A dark, undoubted elegance of dress 
And those sleek lines that we associate 


shillings a pound. From a shrine at 
the end of the greengrocery and 
fruit counter a framed portrait of 
Karl Marx gazed with revolutionary 
ardour at a pile of tiny speckled 
oranges, which looked as if they had 
only found asylum in Socialist East 
Berlin after being rejected as sub- 
standard by the whole of the 
capitalist world, and a basket of 
onions at a shilling each. This was, 
incidentally, all that the store had 
to offer in the way of fruit and 
vegetables, which are terribly short. 
An even more sacred place was 

a small open space at the entry to 
the fish department, where there was 
a kind of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist 
altar. A suitably devotional back- 
cloth was provided by charts and 
graphs showing the results over the 
past six months of the Socialist 
Emulation Competition between the 
various sales brigades in the store. 
The Clara Zetkin brigade was the 
winner, with the Young Guards 
second, Socialist Upbuilding third. 

The red line depicting the struggle 


ri. 


of the Ernst Thaelmann brigade 
against slackness and lack of social- 
ist consciousness dipped at one 
point dangerously near the “in- 
adequate” line at the bottom of the 
graph. I suddenly realized that I 
was attracting attention by stop- 
ping to look at it all, and moved on 
to the People’s Democracies wine 
department, merging myself as best 
I could in the grey mass of pro- 
letarians shuffling along on the 
muddy floor. 
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“The car drove off again and Thomas 
Melling landed several punches on 
his back and put a hammer lock on 
the witness’s left arm. The witness 
also had been gagged again. Weeber 
said that while the car was going 
Thomas Melling, after a long struggle, 
managed to get a rope around the 
witness’s knees and also tied his hands 
above his head. The car was driven 
to the Cambridge golf course pavilion, 
where Thomas Melling again asked him 
to sign a statement, but he refused. 

The luncheon adjournment was 
taken at this stage.” 

Wellington (N.Z.) Evening Post 


High time, too. 





TONY PAN Dy PUN DIT 





We had had many such in the old days, 
Barricades babies, rebels in their own right, 
And found them less congenial later, when 
We had only nature and ourselves to fight. 
He had a quick brain and a smouldering eye 
And something more insatiable than greed. 
He would drive men before him with his tongue 


Te meet his private need. 


“Our need is peace. 
Seeing himself the mouthpiece of mankind; 
And we all nodded, knowing there was no 


We stand for peace,” he said, 


That we, being Indians, shared his point of view. Peace, nor the name of it, in his own mind. 

“The struggle still goes on,” the Welshman said, 
And rose; and so we all got up to go. 

But against whom this sleek man's struggle was 
We did not really know. 


He spoke of us and our unending fight: 
meant Indians, or the poor, 
Or Welshmen, or the Chinese Communists, 


” 


But whether “us 


We were not really sure. 


P. M. Husparp 
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“BOAT-ROCKING MACHINE, ANYBODY?” 
GRAND CLEARANCE SALE AT DENHAM 


UCTIONEERS, like doctors, 

cannot afford to take other 
people’s troubles too much to heart, 
and those who yesterday moved into 
Denham’s sprawling white palace of 
dreams, to crown a feast of catalogu- 
ing with a nine-days’ sale, will no 
doubt be briskly unsentimental. 
They will knock down with impartial 
proficiency a tapestry from Hamlet, 
and one hundred and twenty 
assorted typewriters; a draped and 
quilted dressing-table from The 
Scarlet Pimpernel, and nineteen 
pairs of paperhangers’ trestles; a 
drum from The Drum, and _in- 
numerable square feet of brown 
office linoleum. They must get on. 
They have close on four thousand 
lots to dispose of and will have no 
time, as they coax up the bidding for 
one hundred and sixty-nine base- 
ment window frames, various (Lot 
3306), to wonder whether, from a 
half-crown seat in the warm dark, 
they have ever seen the Misses Lock- 
wood, Kent, Roc or Simmons peering 
wistfully through any of them. 

You or I, however, who may 
be waiting for some item not 


yet on offer—a set of 35-ft. half-ton 
lifting chains, say, or a black-and- 
yellow stage-coach which once, as 





inadequate overpainting reveals, 
impersonated the “Commodore,” no 
less—can stroll at leisure down the 
long, now silent, corridors, where not 
so long ago buccaneers and African 
chiefs, fighter pilots, costers and 
Regency bucks, Tudor ladies-in- 
waiting and Boer War infantrymen 
all rushed and shoved and chattered 
together on their way to and from 
the stages, dressing-rooms and 
canteens and we can feel a 
moment’s sadness, if we wish. In 
dozens of these little square rooms 
on either side famous faces have 
been scrutinized and exercised and 
powdered, and their owners have 
frowned as they memorized the 
negligible snippets of a day’s dia- 
logue and then waited interminably 
for the summons to the set. Further 
along, in the men’s crowd dressing- 
rooms, Shakespearean actors of a 
lifetime’s experience have jostled 
for places at the forty-six mirrors, 
adjusting their cuirasses or lumber- 
jacks’ shirts, turbans or bandannas, 
doublets, kilts or immaculate even- 
ing dress, too glad of a day’s filming 


to feel more than a twinge of 


wounded vanity. Now the mirrors 
are going, and the hand-basins and 
soap-dispensers, clothes-racks and 
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roller-towels, hair-dryers and wig- 
cleaning cabinets, make-up chairs, 
plastic shower- curtains, cream- 
painted dressing-tables and (star 
dressing-rooms only) baths. All 
going. Going, going and, in fact, 
gone. They were all under the 
hammer yesterday. 

They may have been easier to 
find a good home for than some 
of the items yet to come. The 
auctioneer’s traditional delight in 
marrying off the incongruous has 
had unbridled indulgence here, and 
one suspects that unusual satisfac- 
tion has been derived, for example, 
from forcing a semicircular-ended 
cash desk into the company of 
a police call box (Lot 3327), and 
uniting, in Lot 2665, an antique 
mahogany spinet with twenty-eight 
decorated wooden crossbows. 
Should your fancy be tickled by an 
eight-foot, eagle-headed Egyptian 
figure in peeling gilt you must also 
grow to love his nineteen anomalous 
companions, mostly chipped carya- 
tids and gloomy gladiators, which 
are clustered around him, under a 
light dust, on the floor of the 
plasterer’s shop, to compose Lot 
3339. In the same place, how- 
ever, are temptations even more 
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embarrassing to indulge. A _ rash 
hankering after one of the enriched 
mantelpieces, cornices or architraves 
here displayed may land you with 
“approx. 3,000 pieces,” or the whole 
of Lot 3342, at a blow, including the 
impeccably simulated front door 
of a railway locomotive, stacks of 
Covent Garden baskets and enough 
plaster poultry and ship’s figure- 
heads to last the average man a 
lifetime. ° 

There is furniture in imposing 
quantities, old and new, good and 
bad—and good gone to the bad, 
which is a pity. Your film producer 
is by nature an ad hoc man, living 
for the film of the moment; his 
maintenance staff operate in sharp, 
inspired bursts when the needs of 
the shooting schedule press, but not 
otherwise. One or two valuable 
pieces are in fair shape, but for the 
most part it is only the material 
recently before the cameras that is 
ready to take its place in a dis- 
criminating drawing-room ; and even 
then a close inspection may disclose 
a few ad hoc nailheads varnished 
over to deceive, or the loss of an 
ormolu boss made good with a hand- 
ful of ad hoc plaster, gilded to taste: 
adequate for the original purpose 
but distasteful to a connoisseur. 

It is all very sad, for those with 
time to think so. The empty theatre, 
the stripped stage, the fairground 









after the fair has moved on, these 
are notoriously evocative images, as 
none knows better than the movie- 
maker himself. But the deserted 
sound-stages of a film studio where 
films are being made no more (and 
probably never will be) have a 
heightened air of ghostfulness and 
melancholy. In Denham’s great 
caverns, at one time or another, 
Ralph Richardson staggered, sun- 
blinded through the desert of T'he 
Four Feathers, Leslie Howard 
planned his Spitfire that was 7'he 
First of the Few, David Niven rode 
up the monstrous celestial staircase 
of A Matter of Life and Death, 
Henry VIII lived his colourful if 
unhistorical Private Life, the Ghost 
Went West, Things to Come came, 
and young Jim Hawkins listened for 
the tapping of the blind man’s stick. 
Now the silence, the semi-darkness 
and the emptiness, where light and 
colour and splendid confusion have 
reigned so long, seem more affecting 
than in any other forsaken arena. 
In these immense, soundproof boxes, 
where an airship could hang near the 
roof and scarcely be noted, all sorts 
of dreams have been given substance 
and sent out into a world which, 
despite a volume of information on 
the subject, really knows very little 
about those resources of art, im- 
agination, science, technical skill 
and sheer sweat of the brow that 
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combine to present it with a close-up 
of its favourite face. Perhaps this 
makes it all the more dolesome for 
the visitor: the suspicion that the 
average cinema-goer is too ignorant 
to grieve. 

Not, it should perhaps be added, 
that the selling-up is a grief to Mr. 
J. Arthur Rank. It is, so far as can 
be gathered, just a sensible business 
move. If the appetite for Rank films 
can be satisfied at Pinewood—just 
round the corner, in terms of the 
long black saloon—then Denham’s 
acres of amenities, which need full 
exploitation to balance their costly 
overheads, must go. . . even if it 
means that the lion and the lizard 
keep the courts where Laughton 
gloried and drank deep. And if, to 
the layman, it seems a little odd that 
a man still making films should want 
to dispose of such objects, valuable 
to the film-maker but in relatively 
small demand elsewhere, as aircraft 
interiors, four-wheeled broughams, 
timber and glazed house-fronts, and 
engines designed to produce snow, 
waves, fog and a rocking motion in 
boats—well, it is no business of his. 

He may be allowed to hope, all 
the same, that the next Pinewood 
production isn’t hung up at a 
crucial stage for a “Bamboo open 
frame circular ape cage” (Lot 2849) ; 
if it is, Mr. Rank will kick himself 
for letting it go. 

J. B. Bootruroyp 























JUST ONE OF 


T would not be true to say of Mudinjari (but what is 
the truth anyway ‘) that he was the most important 
Kurdish poet of the present century, for this would be 
to neglect the writings of the Hadabani Ilkla Mér and 
the diversionary Uzbeg Bahtat; yet it may well be that 
his work will survive when the songs of these men are 
forgotten. Of his life not much is known. His birthplace 
is obscure, and he seems to have had no certain place of 
residence. Of his death there are two accounts, equally 
unsubstantiated—the first, that he died in a brawl when 
only twenty-seven; the second, that he lived to an 
extreme old age, and merely sank into the sand. Nor 
would his poems themselves have been discovered had 
it not been for the indefatigable labours of the Dutch 
explorer Doctor Niet Hooch, aided by Sidi Customah, 
the ex-Governor of Tiflis, and the Oriental scholar 
Teimjenz. It was the whim of Mudinjari to carve his 
quatrains on sheep-bones and bury them in the desert 
hefore striking his tent and moving on; but he marked 
the place of their interment by leaving a camel’s skull on 
the site, and it was the curious pattern made by these 
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THOSE TALKS 


skulls in the wilderness that first attracted the notice 
of the explorer. 

The prosody of Mudinjari is in no way aligned with 
the more recent poetry of the West. He is neither 
symbolist nor imagist, and to style him a conceptualist 
would be absurd. It would be unsafe to stamp him as 
a metagrobolist or even an obfuscarian. It would be 
dangerous to call him a furibundal. In his lifetime, 
perhaps, it would have been dangerous to call him 
anything ; and owing to his use of an extremely difficult 
Persian dialect mixed with idioms from the Turkish 
and Mongolian, and even the Cimmerian, his language 
is very difficult to translate. But there is no doubt that 
he wrote with directness—nay, even with ferocity, and 
his ideas have a gem-like precision that can only be 
characterized as smaragdine. 


A soft voice intervenes : 
“The night is a carpet of darkness 
But the morning is a scimitar dipped in blood, 
Red are the fetlocks of my horses 
But not with the rays of the sun.” 


The effect of this poem can only be appreciated 
when it is realized that the words for carpet, scimitar, 
and fetlock are almost identical, and with a slight alter- 
ation of accent can be made to sound exactly the same. 


The gentle voice again : 
“The Great Khan of Moscow sent a messenger 
Asking for ten thousand skins; 
We sent him one skin only— 
The skin of his messenger.” 


This refers most probably to a nomadic custom 
among the Yezidis of flaying their enemies in a camp 
kettle, and is some indication of the rebellious mood 
which marks so many of Mudinjdri’s stanzas. 

But he can be wistful at times. 


The sweet voice once more : 
“The mare’s milk of my hatred 
Is fermenting in my brain, 
For the tents have been lifted 
And the women are gone. 


My wives have departed with their lovers 
And taken my kaftan away. 

Only the ash-dung of memory 
And the hemp-seed of sorrow remain.” 


He reminds us here, as Wunfurthrode rightly 


remarks, of Zumbooruk. 
He can also be gnomic .. . 


EVoE 


(But this, unhappily, was where we had to turn off.) 







































—Daily Telegraph 


they would ‘not necessarily’ send their own observers.” 
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STAND BACK AND LET THE 


HE admiral says he'll take you with him 
this time, instead of me,” said Cranmer. 
“Where to?” asked Purbright. 

“Down where the Air Force teach their young men, 
and ours, to fly. To-morrow afternoon the Air Officer 
Commanding pins the wings on the vast band of 
successful pale-blue characters, and then the admiral 
does the same to his little bunch of boys in navy blue.” 

“What do I do?” asked Purbright. 

“You go down in the car with the admiral,” said 
Cranmer, ‘You provide yourself with six wings, six 
pins and a flag, rear admiral’s car. You stick the flag on 
the bonnet, and, choosing your moment, you stuff the 
six wings in the admiral’s side pocket.” 
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PRESS SEE THE AIR FORCE 


“What a 
Purbright. 

“You arrange that the car arrives at 1424, two 
minutes before the Air Officer Commanding, who is 
senior—if this is thinkable with respect to an admiral— 
to the admiral.” 

“TIT see,” said Purbright. 

“On arrival at the Air Force station you stumble 
out of the car. You do not confine yourself to tripping 
over your own sword, you trip over the admiral’s as 
well, getting the two swords so entangled that it takes 
a positive effort of seamanship, lasting two minutes, to 
disentangle them. By this time the A.O.C. should have 
arrived and should, if possible, be helping you to 
untie yourselves. You should titter steadily through- 
out.” 

“Won't the admiral object to all this?” 

“Object?” exclaimed Cranmer. 
instructions I am transmitting.” 

“Oh,” said Purbright. He scratched his head. 
“Why can’t you go yourself?” 

“My leave has been approved,” said Cranmer. 
“Starting to-morrow.” 

“Oh,” said Purbright again. 


moment to have to choose!” said 


“These are his 


“The admiral,” said Cranmer, continuing swiftly, 
“will be smoking a cigar. He decided against a half- 


bottle of Higginson’s Downy Spanish Main Rum. 


Clean fun is what we want, he said to me, not an orgy. 
Where was 1?” 

“T’m down on my knees with an air marshal and 
a rear admiral in a pool of swords,” said Purbright. 


“You will then, arm-in-arm with the admiral, 
shamble across the grass to the saluting base. To the 
right of the base you will find two chairs. On these you 
and the admiral will sit while the air marshal pins wings 
uncountable upon the breasts of his young men. 
Your shoe-laces should be undone and you should yawn 
as frequently as possible, rolling poker-dice in your 
upturned cap. When the air marshal has worked 
through his lot, he will beckon the admiral over. 
Removing his sword from his gallet, the admiral——” 

*Removing his sword 
Purbright. 

“From his gullet,” said Cranmer. ‘He is working 
up for the ship’s company concert, and intends to take 
this opportunity to practise his sword-swallowing act. 
Having replaced his sword in its scabbard, he will stick 
a straw in his mouth and wander over to the saluting 
base, trying all his pockets for wings. As his young 
men come forward he will toss their wings at them from 
a range of four yards, crying ‘Butterfingers!’ or ‘Well 
held, young sir, by Godfrey!’ as appropriate.” 

“What happens then?” asked Purbright. 

** As soon as he gets rid of the last one, the admiral 
slaps the air marshal on the back and rolls off the 
parade ground, telling you in a loud voice that long and 
complicated anecdote of his—the one about the Arab 


from his what?” asked 
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dhow, the bear, the shark-hook and the A.D.C. to the 
Governor of Sokotra.” 
“Tt seems to me,” said Purbright, ‘that the affair 
is unlikely to redound to the credit of the Navy.” 
“That's the object,” said Cranmer. ‘Last year the 
bearing of the naval contingent was so smart that it 
stole the show. The way the local papers wrote it up 


y you might have thought the parade had taken place 
if not at an Air Force station but on board a battleship 
i! to which a handful of airmen had been temporarily 
attached for fun. The smartness of the Navy boys, 
' i wrote one correspondent, stood out as does the silver 
lining of some large drab cloud. The admiral is 
. resolved that this shall not happen again. One never 
knows these days, he told me furtively, when one 
may not need the help of some gigantic shore-based 
He aeroplane. But rather than tell his own young men to 
go easy, he decided to go easy himself.” 
. “Very easy,” said Purbright. “And do you think 
4 


the plan will succeed ?” 
“My own view,” said Cranmer, “is that the Navy 


t may steal the show again. But I never give my own 
; view to admirals. Not when I’m just off on leave.” 
| 
| 
“i 
i 
‘ 
; 
; 
i 


tn 


Dar ait 


j th ed well i 


‘Nice homely atmosphere this place has, Charlie.’ 
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SONNET 


“Scorn not the sonnet . . .”—Wordsworth > Sonnets 


Goons not the sonnet on the sonnet, critic; 
It is a bank where pocts love to lie 
And praise each other’s ingenuity 
In finding such a form. The analytic 
Reader may stigmatize as parasitic 
This mirror-image of a mystery, 
This echo of lost voices, find it dry 


And intellectually paralytic. 


Yet ‘tis a child of Fancy, light and live, 

A fragile veil of Nature, scarcely worn 
(Of Wordsworth’s two, of Shakespeare’s none, survive). 
Empty not then the vials of scorn upon it. 

Nor, since we're on the subject, should you scorn 


The sonnet on the sonnet on the sonnet. 
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A VISIT TO HARWELL 


WAS very well taught at school 
a large number of things, most 
of which I have subsequently 
discovered to be untrue. I learnt my 
history from Mr. Aldous Huxley, for 
whom in about 1919 I had to write 
an essay explaining why there could 
never again be any dictators in the 
modern world; and, when I turned 
from history to science, a delight- 
fully unfrocked clergyman spent 
the greater part of a term telling us 
how the atom could never be split. 
I remembered it well because my 
misdemeanours led me to have to 
write out a hundred and fifty times: 
“ You cannot split the atom, because 
if you did, it would not be the atom” 
which was at any rate logic, even 
if it was nonsense. Then I went on 
to Oxford, and there they told me 
that the atom might be split, but, 
if it was, it would not make any 
difference to anybody. 
We live and learn, and so | 
reflected when I went to visit 
Harwell. I presented myself, like 


Dante, at the gates of Hell, and 


there was given what looked like a 
piece of india-rubber, which I must 
wear—so I was told —to prevent my 
bones from rotting away. I took an 
oath to reveal none of the secrets 
that I might learn to Stalin—an 
oath which I have had no difficulty 
in keeping, as I did not understand 
one word in fifty thousand that was 
said to me. I plunged down into 


what I may call the semi-bowels of 


the earth. There I found myself 
looking at clocks which went round 
the wrong way and strange zine 
funnels with horrible functional 
lines that pierced up into the outer 
air, Strange young scientists came 
up on pneumatic elevators from the 
depths proper of hell and gave to me 
wholly unintelligible explanations of 
what I was seeing. 

“From the Bulmer formula and 
the quantum theory postulates, it 
follows,” one of them said, “that the 
hydrogen atom has a single sequence 
of stationary states. You under- 
stand, of course ?”’ 

“No,” I said. 

“That’s right,” he said, “you 


see, the numerical value of the 
energy in the nth state is Rh/n’. 
You see that?” 

“No,” I said. 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“He means,” said the other one, 
“that if you fired a lot of balls out 
of a sort of cannon they would 
all bound off when they came 
up against the—er—the—er—what 
d’you call it?” 

“But have you fired a lot of 
balls out of a cannon?” I asked. 

“No,” he said. 

“T understand perfectly,” I said. 

“This is the century of the 
common man,” said the other 
scientist. ‘‘We don’t believe in 
putting things in highfalutin 
language.” 

“These politicians,” said the 
first scientist, ‘they think that they 
can control us, but even the best of 
them don’t understand the first 
thing about it.” 

“There was a bishop the other 
day,” said his colleague, “who said 
that he believed in God. I cannot 
understand the impertinence of 
people in the twentieth century who 
talk about what they cannot 
understand.” 

“But how many of you do 
understand what is going on here ?”’ 
I asked. 

“Oh, of course, quite a lot of 
people understand their particular 
department,” they explained, “but 
very few indeed can see the whole 
picture.” 

“Tewkinson, [ suppose you 
might say, understands it all,” said 
the first scientist. 

“T suppose so,” said the other 
scientist, ‘but then he’s dumb, so 
there's no way of knowing. Thomp- 
son did understand it, too. But he’s 
dead, of course.” 

“Of said the first 
scientist, ‘ but he’s dead, and, since 
he never wrote down what he had 
discovered intelligibly, no one will 
ever know what he did understand.” 

“Well, then,” I said, “what it 
comes to ia that there 
two.” 

“Oh, | wouldn't 
they began together. 

“This has nothing whatsoever 
to do with atom bombs,” they said. 
* This is only concerned with atomic 
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development for beneficent in- 
dustrial purposes.” 

“And how do you develop it?” 
I asked. 

“Well, you see those two buttons 
in the floor in front of you.” I saw 
them. ‘‘When we have carried our 
researches a little bit further, then 
it will be possible by pressing the 
right-hand button to release energy 
which will enable you to travel from 
here to New York in five minutes.” 

“And if I press the left-hand 
button ?’’ I asked. 

“Ah, well,” said one of the 
scientists, “that might be serious. 
That might set up a nuclear reaction 
which would disrupt the universe.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said the 
other, “it’s the right-hand button 
which will disrupt the universe and 
the left-hand button which will 
carry you to New York.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said the first. 
“It’s the other way round.” 

“Of course it isn’t,” said the 
second, 

“Of 
first. 

“A lot of people have very 
exaggerated ideas about these ex- 
plosions,” they told me. ‘There is 
no real reason to think that they 
would destroy all life on this planet. 
They would merely destroy all 
human life.” 

At this moment in wandered a 
stray and very mangy cat, lay down 
very firmly on both buttons, and 
nothing happened whatsoever. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


course it is,” said the 
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“WHERE WEALTH 
ACCUMULATES .. .”? 
OWN (in all save the drollest, airiest sense 


of legal curlicues set roundly down) 
a slice of England, cut like Horner's pie 


’ from the richest pasture-crust, and stuffed with plums: 


a manor house (not now my residence), 

three villages, a small, Time-cared-for town, 

a river full of chub and eels and dace, 

and spanned, two bow-shots from the market-place, 
by an arched bridge, weathered as graciously 

as the grey church the Normans built close by: 
all these are mine, besides such scattered crumbs 
as The Seven Stars, The Drover, The Dewdrop Inn, 
The Boy and Barrel, and The George and Crown. 


I like to walk abroad my lands, to see 

which fields lie fallow, what fences need repair, 
where in her form lies close the trembling hare, 
how the beasts weather the winter, and how fare 
in these hard times my frugal tenantry. 

True, they no longer touch their caps to me, 

but in The Drover, or The Dewdrop Inn 

(where I drink pints of ale, and they swig gin) 
they nod, or greet me with a sunny frown. 


Their talk is redolent of machinery 

as are their clothes of chemical manure. 

It is good to hear them argue heatedly 

about which type of phosphates will procure 

the best results or tell some country tale 

about the man who didn’t know how to drench 
a carburettor. I listen end drink my ale 

while they order another round of gin-and-French. 
They do not recognize their overlord— 

Ah well. The times are changed. He understands. 
What baffles him is how they can afford 

the taxes which they pay on his broad lands? 


R. C. SCRIVEN 
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CLOTHES AND THE WELFARE STATE 


t- The New Edwardians 


E live in an Age of Transition 
Adam and Eve said, 
walking out of the Garden 
of Eden. The joke itself is 
not quite so old. Shem may 
have muttered something to 
the same effect when he was 
evacuating the Ark. And, of 
course, all ages are ages of 
transition even if the mind rejects the notion and 
insists on believing in little islands of Time in which 
nothing changes—until you row over to the next island 
and, suddenly, everything is different. Yet when we 
picture the present moment we are never on the island; 
we are always in the boat. 

So we really don’t know whether we have already 
set foot on this Promised Land called the Welfare 
State or are merely rowing madly towards it. And 
the whole thing is complicated by the fact that some of 
us think we have already got there, and don’t like it, 
and some of us don’t believe there is such a place. 
We are the epoch of the divided mind, and if schizo- 
phrenia is a certifiable mental malady, we should all 
be locked up. 


—as 


Look at the clothes we wear; for if nothing is more 
non-committal than nudity, nothing is more revealing 
than clothes. Clothes may cover the body; they un- 
cover the mind; they even make a pretty good job of 
exposing the soul. Between the stiff collar and the 
open shirt lies the whole range of political opinion. 
The tie is an index of the appetite for amorous 
adventure. The height of the hat is the gauge of 
masculine domination. 

It is only necessary to go out into the streets of 
London, to walk (let us say) along Piccadilly, through 
Soho and into Tottenham Court Road, to detect the 
divided mind visible in the clothes of men. For, at 
the corner of Bond Street perhaps, you will see a group 
of young men who seem to have stepped bodily out of 
another epoch. They wear rather long jackets, their 
trousers have tight legs, their bowler hats have curly 
brims and look just a size too small, and their waisteoats 
are “rich not gaudy,” as old Polonius said all clothes 
should be. They are gloved, of course, and well-shod; 
they carry little canes, and their air has a faint aura 
of disapproval, as if they did not care much for the 
modern world. 

They do not care for the modern world. 
the New 


They are 
‘dwardians and their clothes register a 


‘ 
« 


discreet but definite protest against every aspect of 


modernity from motor-cars to income tax. 
income tax. 


especially 
For what they are saying, in the language 


of Fashion, is: “I do wish I got five per cent clear on 
my investments as old Uncle George used to do!” 





or “Tf only we could put the clock back fifty years we 
would stand ourselves a glass of champagne at the Cri’.” 

Men have often regretted the Past, but the startling 
thing about the New Edwardians is that they are new, 
something new in history. Never before in the long 
story of male attire has there been so obvious an 
attempt to wear the clothes of a previous generation. 
Even the aristocrats who returned to France after the 
fall of Napoleon never attempted this deliberate 
abolition of an epoch. Even the Ultras, except at 
Court, wore the clothes of the new dandyism, not the 
clothes of the Ancien Régime. The man who appeared 
in the streets of Paris in 1815 in the embroidered coat 
and the lace frills of the eighteenth century was merely 
dismissed as an old fogy. Our New Edwardians are 
not old fogies. They are Guardsmen in mufti, young 
men who gave a good account of themselves at Salerno 
or El Alamein. They are fine specimens of manhood ; 
they are the dandies of to-day. 


But two swallows do not make w summer, still les» 
the summer before last; and the Welfare State is not 
peopled by New Edwardians. On the contrary. Most 
of the citizens have no desire at all to return to ‘the 
bad old days,” and the clothes they wear express quite 
a different Weltanschauung. They no longer even try 
to imitate the clothes of the gentry. They have their 
own ideas. Fifty years ago social differences were 
shown more by the condition of men’s garments than 
their shape. Social differences were shown by fine 
materials at one end of the scale and rags at the other. 
Class distinction was often a mere matter of personal 
cleanliness. All that has vanished. To-day nobody is 
in rags and everybody is clean. 

The new difference that shows itsclf is not a 
difference in degree but a difference in kind. The 
clothes of those who have shaken off the superstition of 
gentility (that’s one way of putting it) are completely 
different in shape and cut from those of the New 
Edwardians. Their trousers are wide instead of 
narrow, their shoulders are broader than Nature made 
them and, instead of the little bowler hat, they affect 
a soft felt with curious new indentations—preferably 
bashed in at the back. Ina word, they have adopted 
American modes, the sinister hat of the Chicago gang- 
ster, the exaggerated shoulders of the would-be tough 
guy. They believe in personal prowess, not in obedience 
toacode. Their shirts are in lumber-jack checks; their 
ties express an unabashed devotion to the opposite sex. 
They think the New Edwardians “sissy.” 


It is a curious paradox that the clothes which are 
so expensively bespoke and tailored to fit the client 
should be so impersonal, and the mass-made clothes 
should be so individual, at least in intention. They 
are both the clothes of men—young men—who wear 
what they want to wear. It is the underlying 
philosophy that is different. And there are the two 
extremes. And if we knew which way the world was 
going we could prophesy which mode will prevail. 

JAMES LAVER 
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CANVEY DIARY 


EDNESDAY. Hear with relief 

“‘ Lobster Smack ”’ still standing 
at Holehaven, Canvey Island, and 
Mrs. Went, old friend and licensee, 
safe and in action. Decide must take 
old boat down and save Mrs. Went 
next flood, Old boat lying empty, 
dirty and damp, all winter. Nothing 
on board but clock and fire-extin- 
guisher. Last week water-burglars 
took both. 

Thursday. Commission ship. 

Friday. Sail for Canvey, 46 
(land) miles. Rename ship Deliverer. 


No time to scrub off filthy scars of 


winter. Looks like a zebra, but 
white stripes few. Arctic 
Engines heroic, so far. 
Canvey after dark. Find 
pontoon no longer there. Never 
mind, Must use dinghy landing- 
stage and causeway and clamber up 
enormous sea-wall by steps. Steps 
covered with ice. No weather for 
yachting. Never mind. Find Mrs. 
Went alive, brave and perky after 
awful adventures. River came over 
enormous wall just behind pub. 
Wonderful escape. Six cats, black 
dog and bar in action, too, Arrange 
save Mrs. Went in dinghy. Meet 
walkie-talkie Air boys on 


cold. 
Reach 


P.L.A. 


Force 


sea-wall. Their job unenviable. 
Report if water comes over or 
through. But then what happens to 
walkie-talkie boys‘ Work out plan 
save walkie-talkie boys in case of 
breach. Drop anchor below breach 
and send crew off in dinghy on long 
line. Return Deliverer. Tide falling, 
dinghy on concealed rock, passenger 
embarking makes nasty hole in 
bottom with one foot, with other 
foot treads on oar and snaps off 
blade. A right and left. Never 
mind. Not his fault. Now have 
unseaworthy dinghy and one oar. 
Prospects of Mrs. Went and walkie- 
talkie boys less favourable. 

Saturday. Wake find Deliverer 
covered with snow. Looks better. 
Dinghy full of water. Starboard 
engine refuses duty. Plod down 
Reach on one engine looking for 
sandbag-place. Snow storm. Can 
see nothing. Starboard engine still 
mutinous. Every two hours bail 
dinghy out with bucket. Return 
Holehaven. Crew miraculously finds 
excellent mechanic, Mr. Hall, who 
toils all Saturday afternoon. Make 
plans save walkie-talkie boys with- 
out dinghy, laying Deliverer along- 
side wall. 
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Sunday. Renew quest for sand- 
bags. Steam round island to Ben- 
fleet, 2 miles away by land, nearly 
nine by sea, have to go half-way to 
Southend to avoid sands, spits, ete. 
Make Benfleet in good time, 
hour before high water. No 
one seems very keen on Deliverer 
transporting sandbags. On whole 
think they are right. Dump ac- 
cursed dinghy ashore. Loading 
party arrive at last, fill pontoon, 
crowd aboard, but tide now falling. 
Feel sure shall go aground. Never 
mind. Man says “That’s my 
pontoon.” Apologize. Pontoon 
aground already, Deliverer hauls. 
Tide carries her into moored boats. 
All remaining islanders yell con- 
tradictory advice. Starboard engine 
keeps stopping. 
mad. 


Port engine goes 
Deliverer clear at last, but 
meanwhile man annexes pontoon 
with our sandbags and steams down 
river, followed by Deliverer with 
loading party. Very peaceful watch- 
ing water and darkness descend. 
Very grateful to be on flat sandbank 
and not on edge of one of the steep 
banks like brown cliffs of Dover. 
Turn on wireless. 
comfort. 

Monday. Midnight. Fine stars. 
Orion, Sirius, and Co. Five search- 
lights on mainland hills light up 
twisty channels. Very decorative, 
but damn cold. Deliverer floats and 
cautiously picks her way back. 
Perhaps may still save walkie- 
talkie boys on new wall guarding 
railway. Not a sign of walkie-talkie 
boys. All well. 

Glorious morning. Calm. Steam 
out and up to Tilbury, against tide 
both ways, towing accursed dinghy, 
which is now a mere bath. Six hours. 
Give short tow to lighthouseman 
rowing out to Chapman Light. 
Perhaps most useful deed of whole 
expedition. 


Rum a great 


Tuesday. Steam up to Hammer- 
smith, 4) hours, including dinghy 
bailing. Mileage steamed, 125. 
Sandbaggage supplied, 30. Towage, 
1 lighthouseman. Never mind. St. 
George did not get a dragon every 
day. Big thing, Canvey is safe, for 
moment. Wonderful work by big 
brains at ted Cow” and brave 
Full marks. 

A. P. H 


bodies on sea walls. 
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Monday, February 16 
There was some really dramatic 
3-D stuff in the Commons to-day, 
POOR ea I with The Trial of 
The Trial of Nutty Nutty Slack as 
a the first feature 
attraction. Mr. Grorrrey Lioyp 
appeared as Counsel for the Defence, 
and he put up such a moving case 
that a few people on the jury were 
clearly moved in favour of the 
accused. But, just as clearly, the 





members of the jury opposite re- 
turned an alternative verdict of 
“Guilty of Creating a Public 
Nuisance, to wit one Smog or Fog.” 

One witness stated that nutty 
slack produced that adage-defying 
phenomenon, smoke without fire, 
but this Mr. Lioyp denied, if a 
trifle doubtfully. He was much 
firmer in denying nutty slack’s res- 
ponsibility for the fog, and pleaded 
that the amount of such fuel in 
use in London at the time of the 
fogs was “infinitesimal.” 

Evidence was then brought that 
ordinary coal was no better than it 
should be, and Mr. NaBarro (appar- 
ently innocently) claimed that he 
had “concrete” evidence that stones 
were to be found in domestic coal 
supplies. 

Anyway, retorted Mr. Lioyp, 





the country had used two million 
tons more coal this winter than last. 
And he placed at the disposal of the 
chilled householder some 600,000 
tons of coke. Mixed with nutty 
slack, it seems, this makes a wonder- 
ful fire, and with a modicum of 
“ordinary coal” (as Mr. Lioyp 
rather unkindly put it) it will even 
give some warmth. 

The verdict, as football writers 
are apt to say, was never in doubt, 
and nutty slack left the court with 
a whopping great stain on its 
character. 

Sir ARTHUR SALTER and Sir 
WaLpron SMITHERS, two very 
unlikely producers of comedy, then 
took over. Sir A. referred Sir W. 
to an earlier Government statement, 
and Sir W. cried: ‘‘A rotten one !” 
When this tiny contribution to the 
gaiety of nations had received its 
full Monday measure of applause, 
which took about two minutes, its 
author apologized for it, and Sir A. 
beamed acceptance. What made it 
Parliamentary history (in a manner 
of speaking) was that an apology 
had been tendered without the prior 
intervention of the Chair. 

Mr. ANTHONY EDEN was cheered 
when he announced that the United 
States Government would, in future, 
consult us beforehand when any 
big decision had to be made in 
international affairs. He added that 
we still thought a blockade of the 
Chinese mainland would be a 
“mistake.” 

Almost with the sort of pang 
one feels about the imminent 
departure for Another Place of an 
old friend, the House turned to the 
Third Reading of the Transport Bill, 
and Mr. Lexnox-Boyp gracefully 
thanked everybody within range for 
their tolerance and _ helpfulness. 
Special congratulations went to Mr. 
Jim CALLAGHAN (the Opposition’s 
chief transport expert) for the deft 

manner in which he had contrived to 
get his own telling speeches in, com- 
plete, allowing the swishing blade of 
the guillotine to fall on the oratory 
of others. 
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Some of his hearers regarded as 
rather dangerous Red stulf the 
Minister’s revolutionary claim that 
“the interests of the user of trans- 
port are more important than those 
of the provider of transport.” In 
spite of this unorthodox view, in 
these Nationalized days, the Third 
Reading was carried, late at night, 
by the substantial majority of 
39 votes, and Mr. CuurcHiit led the 
cheering. 





Gaming? 


Tuesday, February 17 
The Government’s plans to 
supply jet aeroplanes to Egypt, in 


accordance with 
Wee for kare «contract, pro- 
es ae an duced a quiet, 
sincere, and 


queerly moving debate. 

Mr. HuGu Darton raised the 
question, and asked that the Govern- 
ment should look carefully into a 
policy which might have most 
unfortunate results for peace in the 
Middle East. He asked that it be 
remembered that, if all the countries 
were treated on precisely equal 
terms, this would mean that the 
Arab States would, collectively, get 
five times as many jet aircraft as 
Israel. What the Government ought 
to do was to try to get peace in the 
Middle Kast. 


But Mr. Se_wyw Luioyp, for the 
Foreign Office, claimed that the 
numbers of aircraft involved were 
“extremely small”’ and that as non- 
delivery would involve breaking 
contracts and Treaties, it was not 
worth it. Anyway, if we did not 
supply the machines, some other 
Government with far less knowledge 
of, or care for, the balance of things 
in the Middle Kast would certainly 
do SO. 

Mr. SypNey SILVERMAN pro- 
tested that contracts never had 
bound Governments when _ inter- 
national peace was threatened by 
their fulfilment. And Mr. Eric 
Jounson, from the Government 
benches, added his protest against 
the sale—adding that he supposed 
contracts had to be fulfilled, but 
that they ought not to be renewed. 

Mr. Daron had proclaimed his 
intention not to “hide under the 
skirts of history” in presenting his 
case, but others seemed to go back 
a good way into the past—one 
2,000 years—in defence or criticism 
of the Government. 

Before all this, Mr. EpEn, in 
more-in-sorrow-than-in-anger tones, 
had declared that the Sudan’s new 
freedom would certainly include the 
right to join the Commonwealth- 
a fact which General Neguib seemed 
to contest. The silence in the House 
had an ominous touch about it. 

Their Lordships were consider- 
ing the whole problem of building 
jet and other civil aircraft, and 
Lord “Rex” Winster had some- 
thing pungent to say on the subject 
of our perpetually trailing along (as 
he put it) behind the Americans. 
He said this in what he calls his 


Gum eam dd 


The Hon. Member for Cardiff, South-East (Mr. Callaghan) . . 


to be guillotined. 


quarterdeckly manner; but Lord 
Mancrort kept to his own suave, 
but not less effective, style even 
when he declared that the nation 
would be “mad” if it neglected the 
existing chance to sell great numbers 
of jet aircraft in overseas markets. 
Evidently communications with 
Another Place are none too good, 
for Labour Lords were firmly de- 
manding greater production and 


Mr. Darron: | was deliberately not 
wanting to hide under the skirts of 
history. 


export at the very time when their 
elected colleagues down the corridor 
were taking the opposite line. 

The Air Minister, Lord De 
L’IsLe AND DUDLEY, V.c., was able 
to give even Lord WINSTER cheering 
news, for there is positively no lag 
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between order and fulfilment and 
everything’s fine, thanks. 


Wednesday, February 18 

With the seemingly perennial 
Transport Bill 
safely speeded to 
the Lords, the 
Commons brightened visibly to-day 
at the thought that the Steel Bill 
will soon pass that way too. The 


House of Commons: 
E@@s and Milk 


prospect made yet another instal- 
the 
just. 

Enough heat was generated, at 
Question-time, about eggs and milk, 
to have made a custard. Much of the 
talk was custard-pie stuff anyway. 


ment of 
bearable 


Committee stage 


Thursday, February 19 
with the passing, 
nemine contradicente, of a graciously- 


Beginning 


worded motion of 
condolence with 
the Dutch and 
Belgian people, as well as our own 
sufferers from the floods, and warm 
thanks to all who had given aid, the 
Commons to-day made amends for 
over-partisanship on a 


House of Commons: 
The Floods 


previous 
occasion by discussing the situation 
in a very nearly non-partisan atmo- 
sphere. Many useful suggestions 
were made, and the Home Secretary 
took careful note of them all. 


Friday, February 20 

An interesting day’s discussion 
on Private Members’ motions, with 
Mr. Curis Houuis 
telling the House 
something about 
the loss of good agricultural land to 
builders and such. 


House of Commons: 
Ill Fares the Land... 


Excitement was 
kept well within bounds. 


Guy Eprn 


- found it possible to allow others, rather than himself, 
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OF TO-DAY’S DATE 


EBRUARY 25 is a date that 

appeals to all connoisseurs of 
Anniversaries. Goldoni was born, 
Elizabeth I excommunicated, and 
the Battle of Paso de la Patria left 
undecided. It was a busy day. The 
Jameson Raiders reached London 
from Plymouth, and the historical 
imagination follows them as they 
canter up from the West-country to 
Charing Cross, greeting the plaudits 
of admirers with gay, reckless waves 
of looped-up hats and the hisses of 
Little Englanders with the slash of 
a crop on a gaitered calf. On arrival 
they had to share the limelight with 
one of the stages by which the 
Wallace Collection passed to public 
ownership, with the formation of 
the second Derby-Disraeli ministry 
and with the appointment of Lord 
Halifax to succeed Mr. Eden as 
Foreign Secretary. 

In France the Duke of Orleans 
was taken to Clairvaux, Colonel 
Picquart and others were punished 
for “Intervention” and M. Méline 
was elected President of the 
Chamber. On the whole, February 
was a busier month in France than 
in England, but the regrettable 
tendency of French events to hap- 
pen on the 26th, rather than the 
25th, excludes them from a period- 
ical published on Wednesday. How- 
ever, the reconstruction of Germany 
at the Diet of Ratisbon makes up 
for it. Nothing like a good make- 
weight, I often say. 

I also say, though not quite so 
often, how glad I am that J. W. 
Stocks reached Edinburgh. He had 
left London on the 24th, if I may 
mention it without cheating, and 
taken 20hrs. 52 mins. over the 
journey. He was “on a 15-h.p. 
De Dion motor-car,” and one sees 
him, perched far up above the wind- 
ing English roads and _ finding 
Scotland in February coldish. There 
may, of course, have been a heat- 
wave; but one would need a rather 
specialized kind of reference-book to 
check that. I prefer to ignore the 
winter climate of Scotland and 


coneentrate on the more pleasing 
subject of Miss Bowes of Durham, 





the richest heiress in Europe. Before 
she received the vast additions to 
her fortune that followed the death 
of her mother and the immense 
estates that somewhat assuaged her 
urief for the demise of her uncle, she 
had £1,040,000. On February 25 
she married the Earl of Strathmore, 
undisturbed by the preparations for 
the Battle of Benevento on the 26th. 
Her later life was variegated and 
included being abducted by her 
second husband and some com- 
plicated proceedings in the King’s 
Bench; but her later life is un- 
fortunately irrelevant. 

Once one has let one’s mind 
stray beyond the narrow limits of 
an anniversary, one is done. Com- 
pletely irrelevant information keeps 
catching one’s eye. For example, 
the Everyman Dictionary of Dates 
tells me that on Jan. 6 in Russia 
there was an ‘‘abortive attempt at a 
census.” No doubt it was a good try, 
frustrated by the inability of 
Russians to recognize saboteurs in 
time. They promote them and 
promote them only to discover when 
it is too late that their warm hearts 
have been deceived once again. 

I find it still more distracting to 
be told that in March 1903 Professor 
Molisch of Prague reported a lamp 
illuminated by means of bacteria. 
My edition of Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates is a_ responsible looking 
volume and it seems likely to have 
good grounds for any statement to 
which it gives house-room. 

I cannot be certain that when 
several varieties of carnation were 
planted in England by Flemings 
about 1567 it was not done on 
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February 25. I suppose these 
Flemings were trippers, unless the 
planting was some kind of sabotage. 
I rather doubt that February, even 
late February—and this was not a 
Leap Year—could have been suit- 
able for planting. It is unlikely that 
surreptitious — glasshouses 
erected. 

Tam guessing when L say it was 
nota Leap Year. The date is before 
the Reform of the Calendar and | 
can never comfortably work out the 
consequences of that ‘Leap Year in 
the Dark” as one of the Pitts 
(possibly Zasu) may have called it. 
The political sense of the stout 
Englishry told them, as it usually 
does, that they had been done. 
“Give us back our eleven days,” 
they howled. The Ministry stood 
firm but a weaker administration 
might well have repaid them, with 
interest. 

With an effort I wrench my 
attention back to February 25, 
when Ciano visited Warsaw, Ireland 
beat Scotland 12—3 and Admiral 
Bedford punished the Brass Chiefs. 
They were probably over-excited, as 
Haydn's comment on the first of the 
month is “Many surrenders, fes- 
tivities, races, etc.,” and he is not 
the man to sensationalize life in 
Nigeria. R. G. G. Pricz 


were 
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Self Service 


“Mr. Nelson Henderson (aged 32), 
a R.N. reserve officer, is to set out on 
September 10 for the Cafe of Good 
Hope in search of a  258-year-old 
treasure worth the equivalent of 
£10,000,000."— Birmingham Mail 





The Shrike (PRINCES) 


N giving its cherished prize to 

The Shrike, the Pulitzer Com- 

mittee goes on record as be- 
lieving that the more _ infantile 
processes of psychiatry can be 
effectively substituted for dramatic 
action. Mr. KRAMM’s 
clinical strip of fourteen scenes in a 
New York mental hospital does little 
to support its optimism. 

The shrike, as we have all 
hurriedly informed ourselves, is a 
butcher bird with the unpleasing 
habit of impaling its victims on 
thorns until the right moment for 
eating them, In the play the shrike 
is a possessive wife, the thorns are a 
group of owlish doctors grinding her 
husband into madness with Freudian 
nursery games, These are played in 
very slow time, and the approach 
to the patient has as much humanity 
as an elderly mechanic dismember- 
ing a choked carburettor. The man 
and his wife live apart, and she 
wants him back on her own terms. 
Having got him into hospital after 
his attempt at suicide she puts on a 
yolden-hearted act, keeps his mistress 
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{4 Woman of No Importance 


Mra, Allonby—Miss Isane. JEANS 
Lady Hunstanton 


Miss Arnenr SEYLER 


at bay, and subtly encourages the 
authorities to doubt his sanity. 
There is nothing they like better. 
From being merely miserable and 
convinced of failure he becomes a 
desperate creature in a cage, his only 
chance of escape to persuade his 
wife of the palpable untruth that he 
still loves her, so that she will 
remove him into her custody. In a 
final interrogation, during which 
his nerves are so tattered that 
no hospital could possibly have 
released him, he is given the all- 
clear and departs, with 
undoubtedly in his eye. 
Frankly, we don’t care. — [tis 
wife may deserve it, and she may 
not. We have been told so little 
about her that we have had no 
chance to know. There has been no 
show-down, She is simply a tight- 
lipped visitor played slightly sin- 
isterly by Miss Constance Cum- 
MINGS within these rigid limits, and 
seen at intervals against a back- 
ground of eccentric men in bed. We 
are not told much more about the 
victim ‘That good actor Mr. Sam 
WANAMAKER cleverly steps 
up his fumbling frustration, 
but the design is so flatly 
episodic that he remains 
almost a case number. One 
is only vaguely sorry for him. 
The lunatics, and the doctors 
beside whom they appear 
sane, are all undeveloped 
figures ina psychiatric freize. 
There are dramatic moments 
in the third act, but the play 
is mechanical, with very 
little depth of character. 


murder 


Mr. Micnagt Benr- 
HWALL’s production of A 
Woman of No Importance is 
remarkable for three things, 
its style, its avoidance of 
burlesque, and the way in 
which a minor Wilde has 
been improved by a writer 
whose name should cer- 
tainly have been stated. In 
this case revision is justified 
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A Woman of No Importance (Savoy) 


The wallowing of Mrs. Arbuthnot in 
her shame would be ludicrous to-day ; 
her abasement in the last act has 
been neatly tidied up, fresh incidents 
have been skilfully introduced, and 
Lord Illingworth is given new am- 
munition of the right gauge, as well 
as a sharper edge to some of his 
epigrams. A wit has been at work, 
and we should like to know his name. 


(The Shrike 
Jim Downs—Mr. Sam WANAMAKER 
Lavishly charming sets and dresses 
by Mr. LoupON SAINTHILL, a star 
cast and a hand-polished production 
have admittedly been expended on 
a secondary display of verbal fire- 
works, but I think it was worth 
doing. Miss ATHENE SEYLER’s 
amiably bumbling Lady Hunstanton 
is perfect, Miss Isang. Jeans’ Mrs. 
Allonby the refinement of elegant 
malice. Miss JEAN CADELL, Miss 
Nora SwWInsurNneE and others fit 
naturally into the artificial pattern, 
and if Mr. Crive Brook wasn’t 
entirely at home as Lord Illingworth 
on the first night, he probably is 
by now. 


Recommended 
Ruth 

(Globe). 

which 


Draper, great soloist 
Dear Charles (New), in 
Yvonne Arnaud gives a 
lesson in high comedy, and Dial 
“M” for Murder (Westminster), a 
cunning thriller. Eric KErown 
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AT THE BALLET 


Giselle (RoyAL OpERA Howse) 


NTIL lately balletic protocol 

ordained that every com- 

pany contributing to the 
rising tide of enthusiasm for the 
dance should present its academic 
credentials with a performance of 
Les Sylphides—until, that is, it 
became slowly apparent to earnest 
balletomanes that new and different 
standards had been set. Dame 
NINETTE DE VALOIS’s artistic and 
creative direction of the Sadler’s 
Wells corps de ballet had endued it 
with a technical proficiency which 
in Diaghilev’s days was looked for 
only in solo dancers. 

Interest was concentrated again, 
as it had been a hundred years ago, 
on the ballerina and her noble 
partner. To-day Giselle is the test- 
piece for the aspirant to highest 
classical honours, and at the moment 
only two of our dancers, Miss 
Margot Fonteyn and Miss Alicia 
Markova, hold, as it were, a double 
First. 

The story of the peasant girl 
whose love for the disguised prince 
turns to madness when she dis- 
covers his duplicity, her tragic death 
and her rising from the grave to 
join other b ides who have perished 
on the eve of marriage, calls for 
rare powers of poetic and musical 
interpretation. Giselle, danced to 
ADOLPHE ADAM’s_ unpretentious 


nusic, was TCHAIKOVSKY’s favourite 
ballet: “this pearl of poesy, music 











and choreography,” he called it, 
and it is still in highest favour. 

While Miss Fonteyn is recover- 
ing from the effects of her recent 
illness Miss Vioctetta Etvin and 
Miss Morra SHEARER have offered 
themselves at the Royal Opera 
House for examination in the part. 
To the former I award 8+- and to 
the latter a—. Miss Etvin, an 
elegant and highly accomplished 
ballerina, was magnificently part- 
nered by Mr. Micnart Somes. Her 
every movement is lovely in itself 
and her relative failure is largely a 
matter of personality. She fails to 
convey the child-like innocence of 
Giselle: she is a confident débutante 
and not the simple village maiden. 
In the second act theoretically 
disembodied personality is of less 
account and pure dancing is equal 
partner with impersonation. 

Miss Morrka SHEARER’s ethereal 
beauty, her delicately poised light- 
ness and elevation instantly win our 
hearts, and she has, as well, the 
indefinable authority of the prima 
ballerina as she enters the scene. In 
the mad passages her features are 


a 






suffused with a poignancy which in 
a curious way is little helped by her 
natural beauty. It is impossible not 
to be continuously conscious of her 
wealth of Titian hair and to wonder 
whether a final touch of artistry 
would not have been to conceal it in 
the raven tresses of tradition. After 
all, she wore a grey wig in Ballet 
Imperial. In the second act the 
tragedy of the penitent lover and 
momentary reunion with her love 
eluded both Miss SHEARER and Mr. 
ALExIs Rassingk. But then the 
lighting of the cemetery is so 
capricious that anything might be 
happening. Even so, Miss Mary 
DraGe’s regal lyricism as Myrtha, 
Queen of the Wilis, is enchanting. 

On both occasions Mr. Brian 
SHaw, first with Miss Napia 
Nerina and then with Miss ANNE 
Heaton, contributed an exciting 
triumph of virtuosity to the inter- 
polated pas de deux of the first act. 
In the mimed part of Hilarion, Mr. 
Lesiiz Epwarps took high honours. 
Mr. FRANKLIN WHITE, in the same 
part, I rate proxime accessit. 

C. B. MortLock 


a 


LIBERATION 


iru are essentially inscrutable and secretive, 

As unrevealing as anything that exists, 
Congenitally linked, tied with a common tie, 

As indistinguishable as peas or Wykehamists; 
Following each other out of a common matrix 

With smooth precision, mechanically procured, 
Mass-produced in organic assembly-lines 


Long before Henry Ford. 


But the soul, the secret, the essence, the heart of the matter, 
Lies in the elements the maker mixes in; 

Despite their deceptive and superficial resemblance, 
Sausages are far from sisters under the skin. 

For fourteen years we have had some key to the mystery 
Safe in the assurance that by beef sausages was meant 

A proportion of meat and milk and edible offals 


As high as fifty per cent. 


But now the hand that held a corner of the curtain 


Has let it fall. 


We are back where we began, 


Forced to experiment and choose and come to a decision 
To learn by sickening ourselves, like primitive man. 


Symbols are cheap. 


Freedom has many faces. 


The men with mass-production bred in the bone 
Stare through the glass; and the sausages stare back at them: 


And the souls of both are their own. 
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Appointment in London—The Little World of Don Camillo 


NDENIABLY Appointment 
in London (Director: Purp 
LEACOCK) could be described 

as the old stuff; the fact that it is 
about Bomber Command whereas 
most of the conventions have been 
established in stories about Fighter 
Command is strictly irrelevant, a 
matter of detail. This is certainly 
another variation on a war-story 
theme in essentials familiar—one 
might even trace it back to the 
other war, and Journey's End. But 
this example is as gripping as ever, 
and remarkably well done. The 
principal character is one of those 
young nerve-racked commanders 
nearing the end of their tether, the 
story's suspense coming partly from 
uncertainty whether he will reach 
the end of his before it breaks. He 
has flown eighty-seven operations 
and is determined to complete 
ninety though urged to rest by all 
within reach; the action covers the 
single month (August 1943) in which 
he attains the round figure, the last 
flight being done against orders to 
provide the climax. It is a fine 
spectacular climax, 
authentic shots taken on night raids; 
the behind-the-lines dramatics even 
of the main story can’t stand up to 
it, let alone the interpolated scenes 
of German officers barking orders 
when the raid is at its height. These 
last seem to me a quite false note, 
impossible to justify on any grounds 
whatever; if the dramatic point is 
the simple fact that there was an 
attack, do we have to be elaborately 
shown that the defenders got worked 


Mayor Peppone—Gino Crenvi 


built up of 


up about it? Nevertheless the main 
narrative, the scenes at the bomber 
station and in the local pub (though 
basically the same as those we have 
seen in stories: about fighters), and 
the familiar characters that are 
basically the same as those we have 
seen even in first-war Army stories 
(the young pilot here called “The 
Brat” is, of course, the well-known 
1914-1918 subaltern called ‘The 
Babe”’)—all this, though conven- 
tional, is freshened by skilful hand- 
ling. Dirk BoGarpE as the over- 
wrought hero makes the most of a 
welcome change from his recent suc- 
cession of on-the-run-in-a-raincoat 
parts, and many others in the long 
cast do well. 


Nothing for it, I suppose, but to 
write about The Little 
Don Camillo (Director: JULIEN 
Duvivier); of the other films this 
week, it is the one that will please 
most people and rouse most atten- 
tion. The trouble is that being tem- 
peramentally out of sympathy with 
this kind of story myself, | am 
strongly inclined merely to argue 
with the innumerable people I know 
will rejoice in it. This is unfair to 
the film and gives nobody any 
satisfaction (except perhaps me). It 
deals, as many thousands know who 
have read GIOVANNI GUARESCHI’s 


best-selling novel, with a sort of 


Flagg-and-Quirt feud between the 
parish priest of an Italian village 
and the new Communist mayor, and 


there is indisputably a great deal of 


good simple fun in it; what I object 


[The Little World of Don Camillo 
Don Camillo—FERNANDEL 
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World of 


to is the atmosphere of conscious 
charm and infinite kindly under- 
standing of human foibles, rubbed in 

scrubbed in—here by an unctuous, 
complacent and roguishly wise 
American commentary, but also an 
essential ingredient in the story 
itself. It is a Franco-Italian film of 
which there are two versions; the 
French one was press-shown, but 


ofS 


Oe 


[Appointment in London 
Wing-Commander Tim Mason— 
Dirk Bocarpet 


apparently in both the voices were 
adjusted afterwards. By force of 
personality FERNANDEL and Gino 
CERVI give comic strength to the 
pair of antagonists, and the life of 
the village is well conveyed in many 
an attractive shot. But for me the 
whole mood of a piece like this is in- 
vincibly, irritatingly condescending. 


* * * * * 
Survey 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
The outstanding one in London 
is still 7'he Secret Game or Les Jeux 
Interdits (14/1/53), and the 
most notable is also 
Plaisir (18/2/53). 
Releases are undistinguished, 
but The Long Memory (4/2/53) is 
quite an entertaining example of 
the elaborated melodrama, and even 
Women of Twilight (28/1/53), a 
stagey “‘exploitation picture,” has 
bright moments. 
RicHARD MALLETT 


next 
French: Le 
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Haworth and Hughenden 
The Bronte Story. 
Peacocks and Primroses: A Survey of Disraeli’s Novels. 


Margaret Lane. Heinemann, 21/- 


Murie! Masefield. Geoffrey Bles, 21)- 

LS perag with the twin problems of Mr. Bronté and 

Mr. Nicholls, both living, and with others even more 
awkward to a Victorian of her sensibility, Mrs. Gaskell 
was a brave woman to take on the “Life of Charlotte 
Bronté” only four months after her subject’s death. She 
was sadly torn between her own honesty and her anxiety 
to diminish pain, and as a result the Life, though still 
a remarkable biography, suffers from both omission and 
distortion. To correct these is the aim of The Bronté 
Story, which draws on later material to bring 
Mrs. Gaskell into line with fact. Miss Margaret Lane 
makes no attempt to belittle her, indeed the reverse, 
for she is a Gaskell enthusiast. In her preface she 
points out modestly that her book is for the general 
reader rather than the Bronté specialist, who will know 
most of it already. The general reader will find in it 
the excitement of a literary detective hunt as well as 
a balanced account of the whole extraordinary Haworth 
drama, that was like a Greek tragedy with a Methodist 
chorus. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s first dilemma was, of course, Mr. 
Bronté’s character. She found him hard and eccentric, 
and, believing such improbable stories as that he had 
sawn off the legs of his wife’s bedroom chairs during her 
confinement, ended by being unfair. His strange 
children cannot have been a light burden to a dyspeptic 
widower, and Miss Lane reminds us of his eagerness to 
inform them and of his later delight in Charlotte's 
success. With the fever-stricken Clergy Daughters’ 
School, run by an incompetent clergyman whose side- 
line was light reading for the young about hell, Mrs. 
Gaskell ran into further trouble. Charlotte declared 
the description in “Jane Eyre” was not exaggerated, 
but Mrs. Gaskell was obliged to tone down her com- 
ments in later editions. So far she had shown courage, 
but when she got to the vital episode of the Hegers, and 
to the desperate confession to the priest in Brussels, she 
shied, as she also did at Charlotte’s ecstatic happiness 
in her brief marriage. (Poor Mr. Nicholls comes out of 
it all very well. One warms to him greatly for the ple: 
of rheumatism with which he dodged the mission field.) 
But probably Mrs. Gaskell’s most important reticence 
was about the lurid aspects of Charlotte’s imagination, 
reflected in the exotic daydreams which Miss Lane 
suggests were as potent a drug to the young Brontés as 
Branwell’s laudanum, and confirmed by the long series 
of wild romances churned out in secret—spidery 
manuscripts at which Mrs. Gaskell scarcely looked, but 
which others have since found significant. Notably 
good drawings by Miss Joan Hassall catch the Bronté 
atmosphere memorably. This book may make us smile 
at Mrs. Gaskell’s extreme delicacy, but it leaves our 
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respect for her intact. The description of the death of 
Emily, her grim reserve torturing the two remaining 
sisters, is one of the most moving passages in English 
biography. 

Another conducted tour is Peacocks and Primroses : 
A Survey of Disraeli’s Novels, by Miss Muriel Masetield. 
She analyses at excessive length plots which are almost 
invariably preposterous, but her commentary on the 
background is interesting, and carefully selected 
quotations give a fair indication of Disraeli’s astonishing 
variety. Politically the novels were bound to be a mine 
of information; the surprising thing about them is that 
the same man could write so well and so insufferably. 
His passionate heroes burning with ambition, his lofty- 
browed heroines, his Caliph’s daughters and his ducal 
splendours lured him into patches of the deepest purple ; 
and yet he could write simply and powerfully about the 
poor, he could hit offa character with brilliant economy, 
and so long as no young heart was aflame his dialogue 
could be crisp and witty. Remembering that Wilde 
was brought up on him, one reads with special attention 
such passages as ‘‘‘Nothing can do me good,’ said 
Alfred, throwing away his almost untasted peach; ‘I 
should be quite content if anything could do me harm.’ ”’ 

Eric Krown 





The Victorian Sage. 18/- 
While disclosing by what subtlety of words six of 
his favourite authors set about to influence their readers, 
the writer of these studies in argument is revelling in 
the interplay of metaphor and analogy, of truism and 
paradox, and of all the hundred and one varieties of 
the graceful art of begging the question. His main 
fairly obvious contention is that a sage’s philosophy 


John Holloway. Macmillan, 





“L'm afraid you'll find us very old-fashioned— 
D.C., two-dimensional and all that.” 


must come through the whole tenor of his writing rather 
than from explicit statement. To impress some 
underlying conviction the fervour of Carlyle, the 
insinuating gentleness of Newman, the geologic pressures 
of George Eliot and even the flippancies of Disraeli 
are equally designed. For this Matthew Arnold struts 
and poses, Thomas Hardy storms and laments. Perhaps 
unavoidably there is an implication that they all at 
times ply their craft in a way to come near positive 
trickery. Nothing is said about talking the hind leg 
off a dog, but intentionally or not here is excellent 
instruction to that end. C. O. P. 


People and Americans. 


Stanley Wade Baron. 
Hart-Davia, 12/6 


Rupert 

Although this book has all the ingredients of the 
pot-boiler (it is, I imagine, the kind of thing that a 
burgeoning novelist writes between novels, to keep his 
hand in and to use up accumulated trifles of plot and 
character), and is unhappy and unsatisfactory in struc- 
ture and inconsistent in literary texture, it somehow 
manages to sustain the promise of Mr. Baron's recent 
novel “ All My Enemies.” In London, Paris and Venice 
we meet a strange assortment of Americans, penurious 
and lavish, staid and wild, cultured and unbelievably 
blockheaded; we listen to their chatter, most of it slick, 
shallow and ‘‘booksie-wooksie,” and follow them 
through highly imaginative and recklessly dramatic 
incidents: and on the face of it there is nothing in this 
“Memoir of Transatlantic Tourists” to distinguish it 
from routine pulp-magazine pulp. But here and there, 


notably in the encounter with Vera and family in the 


Don't trouble—I've done it myself.”’ 
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Commercial Road, there are patches of excellent writing 
and unusually sensitive observation; and the hope that 
“All My Enemies” was no flash in the pan is re-kindled. 
The title, by the way, seems to imply a gratuitous 
insult to somebody or other, but 


this is probably 
unintentional. 


A. B. H. 


Troy Chimneys. Margaret Kennedy. Macmillan, 11/6 


It would be interesting to know if this is a deliberate 
denial of “The Constant Nymph”—a shrug of the 
shoulders to cast off the warmth and erratic romanticism 
of the author’s second book. If so it succeeds. It is 
a critic’s book—the brutal truth being that it needs a 
paid hand to wade through the first twenty pages, 
though after that it is fascinating going. The hero, 
Miles Lufton (1782-1818), has two personalities—the 
arriviste M.P. and the kindly, conscientious country 
gentleman of small means. The author is inclined to 
rub that fact in rather too often for even the slow-wits’ 
benefit. Letters about him and his hushed-up death 
begin and end the book. The story, which has flavour 
and pathos, comes in the middle. He falls briefly in 
love with his idea of a little girl who escaped from the 
French Revolution by being pushed under the cloak 
of a friend by one of her family on the way to death. 
The idea resolves into most hateful fact. Indeed, the 
book is an accumulation of disappointment, and yet, 
read slowly (as it should be), it has a peculiar charm. 


B. E. B. 
SHORTER NOTES 


Books in General. V.S. Pritchett. Chatto and Windus, 
12/6. In these New Statesman articles one of the best living 
literary critics dances round various writers and books in a 
fine frenzy of ideas, observations and phrases. Mr. Pritchett’s 
intellectual exuberance sometimes makes him more enlivening 
than enlightening, but how firmly he tracks down his subjects’ 
strength and howserviceable his packed mind is to his sensibility ! 

London Calling North Pole. H. J. Giskes. William 
Kimber, 15/-. “Incredible’’ the blurb accurately calls this 
absorbing story by the Director of German military counter- 
espionage in Holland of how for nearly two years he kept 
Allied wireless communications with secret agents under 
German control. A few who will not tell can judge of Colone! 
Giskes’ complete truthfulness. But his story is more exciting 
than many whodunits and at least bears the semblance of 
truth, 

The Lost Woods. Edwin Way Teale. Hale, 21/-. 
In Everyman's childhood is a loved place he can never find again. 
Tracts of the woods he roamed in boyhood so haunt the memory 
of Mr. Teale. His search for “the lost woods” has led him to 
discoveries that will permanently enrich American natural 
history as they will haunt the memory of all imaginative 
readers who have the felicity to share them in this distinguished 
book. 

Dynasty of Iron Founders: the Darbys and Coal- 
Brookdale. Arthur Raistrick. Longmans, 30/-.  Well- 
written history, commissioned by a firm of ironmasters to 
commemorate the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding by Abraham Darby, a Bristol Quaker. For one hundred 
and fifty years it was developed exclusively by members of the 
Darby family. Quaker plain-dealing, plain living and singleness 
of purpose, together with a remarkable succession of pioneering 
brains, made it honourably preminent during the critical years 
of the Industrial Revolution ... Packed with detail invaluable 
to technologists and social historians. 

Asphalt and Desire. Morton. Secker and 
Warburg, 12/6. Oh dear! Yet another distressing example of 
Hemingway's wretched influence on the American novel. “ My 
mouth and teeth got mad, I shouted almost loud ‘Who am I? 
I shouted at the dim prim petunias below 
‘Who filched my standard?’... 
l grew very dizzy.” 


Frederic 


me, | shouted, 
There was no answer and 
Enough ? 
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‘Now what happened?—tell us in your own words.” 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE MISSING LAUREATE 


V - Triumph—and Despair 


Thomas Hardy, coveting the Laureateship, has kidnapped Lord Tennyson and holds him prisoner in the 
Iron Hand School of Journalism, an evil organization built up by Hardy for the purpose of extracting literary 


work from established writers by means of physical violence. 


Sherlock Holmes and Doctor Watson, disguised 


as plumbers, are admitted to the School by Frank Gudgeon, a dissatisfied student, who has agreed to drug the Laureate’ s 


gaoler and to help in the work of rescue. 


Se eee was a master of make-up, and I could 
well understand Gudgeon’s bewilderment when 
he was confronted, at the entrance to the Iron Hand 
School of Journalism, by a bow-legged, corduroy- 
clad artisan, chewing tobacco with wolfish voracity 


and ejecting the juice in all directions. A curt “The 
Laureate” was needed before our accomplice, his look 
of doubt changing to one of admiration, turned and 
led us upstairs into a long, dimly-lighted corridor. He 
paused before the second door on the left-hand side. 
“In there,” he said. 

Holmes handed me a heavy coil of rope which he 
carried over his shoulder. “We may not need this, 
Watson,” he said, “but it is not impossible that the 
life of England’s Poet Laureate will hang upon it.” 
He raised his voice. ‘‘Lord Tennyson!” he cried. 

“Never!” came the reply, in a deep, resolute voice. 
“The Laureateship is not for you, cajole or threaten 
as you may!” 


“We are friends!” shouted Holmes, “Stand back, 
while we break our way in to your assistance! Do not 
fear reprisals against Lady Tennyson. She is safe in 
Scotland Yard, surrounded by two hundred and fifty 
picked men!” 

The next moment we had all three hurled ourselves 
bodily against the door. It burst from its hinges, and 
we fell on top of it into the room, at the very feet of a 
tall, bearded man who stared at us with an air of 
stupefaction. For a moment not a word was spoken, 
and then, into the silence that seemed all the more 
complete after the clatter and uproar of our entry, 
there fell a sound which even now causes the hair to 
stand erect upon my head as I recall it. It was the 
creak and thud as the main door by which we had 
entered was opened and shut, and the pad of stealthy 
footsteps on the ground floor. 

“It is Hardy!” quavered Gudgeon distractedly. 
“We shall all be torn limb from limb!” 
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‘No time for words, Lord Tennyson!” cried Holmes, 
scrambling to his feet and snatching up his coil of rope. 
In an instant one end was knotted round the Laureate’s 
waist and the other secured to a heavy metal gun-rack, 
while the poet, like some huge, bearded cat, bounded 
lithely on to the window-sill. As Gudgeon, trembling 
in every limb, followed the Laureate down the rope, 
I took up my stand in the corridor and braced myself to 
face whatever the future might bring. I heard Holmes’s 
curt ‘Quick, Watson!’ as he in turn lowered himself to 
the street .. . and then—it came! I have a nightmare 
recollection of a hoarse scream of rage, of an active, 
wiry figure in Scotch bonnet, Norfolk jacket and 
sombre cycling knickerbockers, brandishing what 
appeared to be an iron bar as he leapt towards me like 
a tiger; of my frantic rush to the window, and of the 
rope hissing through my scorching fingers. Then, a 
malevolent chuckle from above, a gleam of steel, and I 
was falling like a stone into the void. 

I owed my life to Holmes that night. He was 
standing on the pavement, staring up into the night, 
his austere, clear-cut features pale and drawn, when I 
crashed upon him from a height of some twenty feet, 
bringing him heavily to the ground. He was up again 
in an instant, and hustling me into a four-wheeler 
which was waiting at the kerb. 

Not a word was spoken for a full five minutes. 
Then the Laureate impulsively seized Holmes’s hand 
and shook it feryently. “Most nobly you have played 
your part!"’ he said. “TIT fear I do not know your name, 
or how you found me. Just the same, I thank you, sir, 
with all my heart!” 

“As to my name, sir,” returned Holmes, “I prefer 
to remain anonymous, and | am quite willing that any 
credit in the case should go to Inspector Lestrade, who 
is dragging the Serpentine at this very moment, if I 
mistake not, for your Lordship’s body. I fear, how- 
ever, that my task is but half finished. Lestrade'’s 
courage is beyond question, but more than that I 
cannot say. His thrusts are wild, his parries tardy 

“He cannot hope to cope with Hardy?” suggested 
the Laureate. 

“T fear not. Hardy's blade is fully as quick and 
supple as my own, as | learned in our first encounter, 
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before it was ended by the Pope’s call for aid.” His 
eyes grew dreamy. ‘It would surely be unthinkable 
that Fate should rob me of my prey once more! And 
yet, I have a strange presentiment 

As the world now knows, that presentiment was 
but too well justified. When we reached our Baker 
Street rooms my friend was handed a cablegram 
received during our absence. Holmes ripped it open, 
glanced over it, and flung it upon the table with a 
bitter imprecation. ‘I feared it, Watson, I feared 
it!” he groaned. ‘The Vatican!” 

My heart was sore for my friend as I read the brief 
message. ‘All my socks have holes,” it ran. “They 
must not be worn day afterday. The pairs of stockings 
you picked are very small. Let me have one topcoat 
by May 13.” 

“Really, Holmes,” I cried hotly, “this is out- 
rageous! Does his Holiness take you for some kind of 
general dealer?” 

“My good Watson,” he replied wearily, “ you cannot 
seriously imagine that the Pope would wish to trumpet 
his message to the world? The extraction of every 
eighth letter will disclose the true meaning readily 
enough. I must leave London, Watson, at the very 
moment when my blade is at Hardy’s throat!” He 
stamped his foot and threw his hands in the air in his 
vexation. ‘Who knows with what cunning safeguards 
he will have surrounded himself by the time I have 
completed my task at the Vatican?” 

A moment later he was his cold and austere self 
once more. 

“Order a hansom, Watson,” he said, “while I 
collect a toothbrush and my pocket Goethe. For 
to-day, let this monster go free. 





I shall return.’ 
T.S. Warr 
& & 


Home Notes 


“Mr. Anthony Quayle, a director of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, is due to sail for the Antipodes next Sat- 
urday (December 20), with a Stratford company of thirty-three, 
to play Othello in New Zealand and Australia on a 37-weeks 
tour... Those strangling hands, a-quiver in the photograph, 
will certainly get plenty of practice. Mr. Quayle will be 


accompanied on his travels by his wife, Dorothy Hyson, and 
The Sketch 


Pp 


their two young daughters.” 
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There's always time for 


ESCAFE 


His timing is dramatic and his coffee, at any rate, 
is far from amateur! Coffee is perfect every 
time when you make it with Nescafé. A 
spoonful of Nescafé in the cup, piping hot 

water, and there’s stimulating, refreshing 

coffee with that roaster-fresh smell and taste 

that pleases coffee-critics everywhere. 


Ee 
eet 
SWORE COR Nescafé is a soluble coffee product composed of 
~ahagg aren Seno 1 coffee solids, combined and powdered with dextrins, 
: maltose and dextrose added to protect the flavour 

79.NA 


ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 















Darling— 


do give me a | Ar 





wd 


t Dessert 


Ch urchman’s No. T CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 


.. like Kunzle Cakes —a compliment to Good Taste 





KUNZLE LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
CHURCHMAN'S No.1, THE 15-MINUTE CIGARETTE | 


Cc 20F 


N°5S 
CHANEL 


PARIS 








the world’s most honoured watch 
BAUME & CO. LTD. LONDON AND LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 
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Even an Old Bleach pure linen cloth won’t make 
grannie’s little treasure jump for joy when asked to 
help dry up; but it will certainly make her more 
willing. It’s so gay and gets the task done double 
quick, See the new heavier weight kitchen cloths as well 
as the original rainbow striped glass cloths. Both 


are soft, absorbent and need no washing before use. 


OLD BLEACH ready to dry 


. 


kitchen and glass cloths 


OLD BLEACH LINEN CO LTD RANDALSTOWN NN. IRELAND 





All Weather Luxury 


Travelling by car, and on all out-of-doors <> 

occasions, you can enjoy easy comfort / 4 

and look your best in ‘Motoluxe’. In a 

addition to the famous ‘ Motoluxe’ 4& 

Coats, Travelling Rugs, and Foot Muffs, 

you may treat yourself to extra luxury 

witha ‘Motoluxe’ Hat, and Mitts tomatch: fe 

in any of these fine quality fur fabrics. Re- te — 

member, there are‘ Motoluxe’Coatsformen too! + SKE 
Write for the name of your nearest supplier. 


LEE BROTHERS (QGVERWEAR) LTD., Queen Street Works, 


54 Regina Street, London, N.W.1. 1848— Established over 100 years — 1952 | 








To meet the challenge of 

this wonderful year, 

well-dressed women will make \ 

a point of having something 

really exquisite in the way of 
stockings, however hard they are to 
come by. For sheer beauty to match 


this year of elegance, what could 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF STOCKINGS 
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“OPERATION 
.--l always stay at the Palace 


because it’s my idea of what a hotel VIET” 
should be. it’s the only place | know 

which not only gives me first-class meals 
and every comfort but also provides me 
with a private golf course, open and 
covered tennis courts, a private swimming 
pool and resident professionals to he!p me 
as well. 

Why, my dear chap, I’ve stayed in hotels the 
world over as you know, and believe me 
this is the place—I always stay at the 
‘Palace. 


Consider the advantages 
of a holiday in Torquay 
Pm hes of year. 
ild climate easier 
travel cone ad- J tn Quay Ne ) 
‘ terms. '- per Alanag a 
day, minimum during the Grorce Conquest 


janua FHL 
ae ae ad Telephone : 2271 
The Finest Hotel on the English Coast 























Correspondence .. . invitations... 
club notes... so many jobs of writing 
are neater, more quickly and easily 
done on the Remington Noiseless. 
This compact home typewriter offers 
me | you all the latest aids to better typing 

W h at 1S O ur | AND the added advantage of quiet 
y operation. Write to-day for illustrated 

. folder. REMINGTON RAND LTD., 

ch O1Ce for the Dealer Wholesale Division (Dept. 
H - NP 59), 1 New Oxford Street, London, 


seat and back? > eo > ; ~ = x ; 4 ' Lo : | Wiad po ae 


pout the frame of this chair 
there are no two opinions; 
it is made of 3” steel tubing, 
chrome finished or stove- 
enamelled and able to stand up to 
any amount of hard wear, and 
even rough treatment, without 
losing its good looks. In the matter : ‘ 
of seat and back however, opinions Sh zat All Somnus Bedding 
differ. The reasons for choice seem aioe fa conforms to Obtainable from all first-class dealers 
to be based on the ideas below, PE B.S.1. Standards 


of Quality a ees eee eee eee 























hatin mgt gy | Whether in rolls, flat packets 


canteens and as- = SPRING CENTRED or interleaved sheets 

sembly halls. The . 

webbing has a cer- OVERLAY N O V l oO 

tain “cushioning” _ 

een oe ee Appearances can be unusually deceptive when is the best value Toilet Paper 
<< choosing an inner-spring mattress. Remember, : - cm 

Plywood has not the oo te rene : : a 

_— give” nants egies it is the design and quality of the interior springing gy | 

bing, but being that matters and the Somnus label is your PRIMULA 

shaped is very com- _- 


Seotable. ond enclte guarantee of lasting comfort and satisfaction. CRISPBREAD 


cleaned, AND 
Slats are generally ‘- Obtainable from all good house furnishers P 4 i “@ U L A 


chosen for factory <= WILLIAM RHODES LIMITED, CARLTON CROSS MILLS, LEEDS, 2 
canteens or boys’ ( also at The Wells Road, Nottingham c H E E $ E 
clubs where condi- | _. = 

tions are necessarily : = 
on the rough side. ; 


4 




















Pes 


Plastics for seating 

and back is also CP % 

hard wearing and - | ii a Poem in Pigskin 
easily cleaned and is r =~ 

comfortable to sit 7 

on, 


- 


proovcts 





PROBlCT CROP 
Es se.> 


At Bury in Lancashire a smal! band of 
craftsmen is expressing an age-old tradition... 
in beautifully stitched and hand-finished 
7 3 briefcases which combine the capaciousness of 
floor space is needed. | SRY Ast ant, 2 : a conjurer’s hat with a handsome 
. : : ‘note-case’ slimness. 
Apply for illustrated catalogue: R P ee This oo poem in pigskin has an inside story 
’ cea baenc.. g : - . which is common currency among travellers in 
= | : five continents ...a@17° x 114° briefcase in golden 
tan or Autumn tan shades with a single 
easy-to-pick-up handle, outside zip pocket for 
travel literature, two interior foolscap compartments and a private zip- 
sealed section for overnight tackle. English lever lock and fittings of solid 
. brass. You can obtain these briefcases only direct from the craftsmen 
< : who make them, at the workbench price Of 12 guineas. Also available 
COX & CO. (WATFORD) LTD, | in amsosh cv mmape 4 aes (golden tan, brown or black ) at 9 guineas ~ Health-Giving and easily Digested 
, j Matching zip folio cases available, size 16" x 10,;", at ‘ a a 
WATFORD, HERTS | £2.15.0. and £2.5.0. respectively. ° — ? x — Children Love Them. 
re ne: W rd $631 Post free and Tax free in the U.K. Zip folio case ™~ 
Telephone: Watford | bs KAVLI LTD., TEAM VALLEY, 
| Cound 


Unicorn Leather Co. Lid., (Dept. P.H.12) Woodhill Works, Bury, Lane 5. | CO. DURHAM 


All these chairs are of the “ nesting” 
type for ease of stacking when more 


~ 
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BY APPOINTMENT TABLE SALT AND PEPPER 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI, 


**Now don’t say you can’t eat this!’’ 





An invalid often can’t eat “light diet” but he'll always 
take Benger’s Food because it is such a soothing, satisfying 
and pleasant drink. He is able to absorb its rich nourish- 
ment because Benger’s is pre-digested. Benger’s is 
recognised throughout the medical profession as the 
perfect diet for invalids, old people and delicate children. 


BENGERS 


The only food that digests milk 
before you drink it. 


[I 


THE SALT OF HOSPITALITY 


CODD 
‘a 


Benger’s Limited, Holmes Chapel, Cheshire 


Perfection 








HARRIS 








that the Belling 


Streamline Electric Cooker is the 
finest in the world. Beautiful in 
appearance and perfect in per- 
| formance it is in a class by itself. 


| We believe 
| 











In operation it is almost entirely 
automatic, the extra large oven 





and all boiling plates maintaining 
| any desired heat. The oven is 
floodlit when the door is open, 
| and cooking can be watched 


FAMOUS SINCE 1770 


In the 183 years of its progress since the first John Harris 
invented ‘‘Wiltshire’’ bacon, the House of Harris has become 
the nation's leading supplier of fine bacon. One small shop 
at Calne has become nine factories and eight depots; one 
small donkey with panniers has become a modern road 
transport fleet with the latest type of refrigerated vans 
delivering Harris products everywhere in perfect condition. 
Although today you cannot buy HARRIS bacon by name— 
because all home supplies are absorbed by the ration — you 
may still with good fortune find other Harris products, 
notably HARRIS Wiltshire sausages and HARRIS pork 


pies. And how delicious they are | pad Ee 





| through the 
| without any loss of heat or any 


| Showroom at £49.10.0 On wheels 
| for easy moving 55/- extra. 


inner glass door 


chance of spoiling food. Available 
through any Electrical Shop or 














Manufacturers of Electrical Appliances of Distinction since 1912 
| BELLING & COMPANY LTD., BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD 
By Appomiument oa . s ee : : eee 


Bacon Curers to — - = 
the lace King George Vt 











C & T HARRIS (CALNE) LTO., CALNE, WILTS 


CRC 128 





se 
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| | 
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There is much to be gained from letters that 
are neat and well-typed. They inspire confidence 
and command respect. Many business houses insist 
that all their important letters are typed on an 
Imperial because of the very high quality of the 
typewritten work Imperial typewriters produce. 

This is the result of the scrupulous care we take 
in every stage of typewriter production. In our 
Leicester factories, the largest and most modern 
in the British Empire, a system of inspection and 
testing has been evolved which ensures that every 
typewriter—and every part of every typewriter 


—conforms to the highest standards of efficient 


performance. 


Made in Britain by British Craftsmen 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED LEICESTER 
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MITRE CLUB 


STATIONERY 
There’s a new kind of notepaper, Mitre Club, 
with a specially-processed, satin-smooth surface. 
Try it — it does make writing easier — and it 
costs no more than ordinary notepapers. Mitre 
Club is available in white and an attractive new 
shade of blue in pads in three sizes, 1/1, 1/4, 2/-, 


and in boxes of single and double sheets with 
distinctive envelopes to match. 


FROM ALL REALLY GOOD STATIONERS 


NOCCCCCCIC COCO CII II II III IIISE 
RAPP PAL aaah ih ih ithsdsdddidddiddd ddl fii, 
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| Dhe 8 CR b ae fox greal occasions! 


| RONALD. MORRISON & CO.LTD, EDINBURGH 
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It took 


A blueprint is studied. Youth is guided by experi- 
ence in the preparation of engineering templates, 
as it is guided in every other field of activity at 
Newton Chambers, For seven generations men 
have passed on their skill and recorded their 


knowledge, and in this way have helped to make 
Newton Chambers the thriving industrial com- 
munity it is today. At Newton Chambers every 
present-day development rests on the sure foundation 
of hard-won experience. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, 
FUEL ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND OTHER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 
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Invest 
with safety 


AND LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
A TAX-PAID RETURN OF 


25, 


EQUIVALENT TO £5 


DE NMARK 


Paw’ 


: hag OV 4 ryourk med holidau ay 


WITHIN YOUR TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 
The charming country of hospitable people, delightful beaches, 
gay cities and attractive scenery. Travel via 
HARWICH—ESBJERG 


Connection Six Times Weekly 


NEWCASTLE—ESBJERG 


Connection Twice Weekly 





:4:9% ON 
AN INVESTMENT TAXED AT 
THE STANDARD RATE 


For tickets ond further informaticn apply to your local travel agency, or to 
THE DANISH TOURIST BUREAU LTD. 


71/72, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 
or NIELSEN ANDERSEN & Co. Ltd.. NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE | 


YOUR COACH AWAITS 


No other Continental! holiday 





offers such variety of experi- 
ence, care and comfort at such 
low cost. Prices from 26 gns to 
59 gns fully inclusive, leaving 
ample spending money from 
your currency allowance. Send 
now for FREE 64-page colour 
brochure of luxury tours. 


GLOBAL... 


318 High Holborn, London WCI 
175 Regent St, Wi = 22 Liverpool St, EC2 





. —— 
FR fe To Giobal Tours, 514 High Holborn, 
London WC1- Please send free copy of 

your 64-page 1903 coach tour programme 











STEPHENS BROTHERS LTD. 
BY APPOINTMENT HOSIERS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 





NIGHT MUST FALL— 
but 


Tenova 


socks 


(the comfort’s in 
the cut-out) 


reinforced 
from 7'6 


Sole distributors; Stephens Bros. Ltd. 
157 Regent Street, London, W.1. Write 
for address of your nearest supplier. 
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A Vehicle of Information 


Good Policy 


Choosing a suitable Life 
Assurance for your needs — 
and those of your depend- 
ants —can be a most difficult 
business. That is why our 
booklet ‘How to be Well 
Assured’ is well worth read- 
= for a good deal of valu- 

ble information. Why not 
write to us for a copy ? 


All Sports 
It has been written 

No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 

Into which no accident, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way. 

But you need never be the 

loser if your person and para- 
hernalte are insured by our 
portsmen’s Policy. 

Fire Alarm 


An alarming thing about a 
fire on business premises is, 
after the fire, the increased 


cost of replacing equipment 
and stock. Has your Fire 
Policy been adjusted accord- 
ingly ? Adequate cover now 
isalot morecomfortable than 
sackcloth and ashes later. 


House for Sale 


If you are thinking of buy- 
ing a house we have a booklet 
which can be of great use to 
you. Curiously enough it's 
called ‘Buying a House’. We 
will gladly send you one. 


P.S. 


If you would know more 
about any of the policies out- 
lined here, if we can provide 
information about any other 
particular policies or about 
insurance problems generally 
—pray make what use of us 
you wish. Our address is 
i King William 4 Street, 

epartment Q1, ondon, 
EC4. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
Mery garoet fetale & deat “ith 


Resanescoalierate xo 


APRY 


the liqueur of 
the Apricot 


MARIE BRIZARD 


Vor £ B21TARO 


Interest accrues from day of invest- 

ment. No brokerage fees or charges 

payable on investment or withdrawal. 
Shares cannot fluctuate in value. 


ASSETS EXCEED £4,000,000 


For full details, write or telephone the Secretary : 
ow 
City Prudential 
— © 
Building Society 
Established 1908 
17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON, E.C.1. (PHone: Ciry 8323/6) 


OFFICES AT BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRIGHTON 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 





| OO QlO>e GOoooegooo 7) 
YOUR ‘AMMUNITION’ 
AGAINST COLDS! 


VOICE, THROAT & CHEST PASTILLES 
TEASDALE & CO LTD., CARLISLE 
0990099096000 








Estimates Free 


REMOVAL = 


HOULTS 1». 


Specialists in Removals and Storage 
LONDON OFFICE: The Depositories 
Chase Road, Southgate, N.14 
Tel.: Palmers Green 1167-8 
Also at NEWCASTLE, CARLISLE, GLASGOW 











SPECIAL LATHER 
for 
SENSITIVE SKIN 


_ SHANE STICN 





FIRE! 
|| WHICH COLOUR 


NU-SWIFT ? 


Red, blue or black? Distinctive 
colours for different fire risks prevent 
costly errors. Are your extinguishers 
the right colours? Write, or phone 
Elland 2852, for free advice. 
NU-SWIFT LTD. - ELLAND - YORKS 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


—— 
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The answer might be “ By fire resisting doors '’ — indeed the 


fire illustrated was prevented from spreading by Mather & Platt fire 


doors, which kept adjoining premises undamaged despite the obvious | 


intensity of the blaze. 


You can obtain a leaflet containing the full story or literature 


relating to automatic fire fighting equipment from :- 


Mather & Piatt Ltd. also manufacture the 
THERMOLIER Unit Heater—essential for 
controlled temperatures in office and works, 


370 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Price for price India tyres are 
the best value because you’re 
getting better quality without 
paying any more for it. Save 


with safety—fit long-mileage 
India tyres. 


icc | 


Naunton Wayne 


discovers the 


smoother 
ont 











, .- Ae 
asked the barman for my ___ This gin’s rather special 
sual—a gin andtonic... It's snoother—mellower 


What did you say this Yes, Curtis. It is smoother 
gin's called —Curtis? because it's matured in cask 


“CLEAR” and “OLD GOLD" 
in bottles, half bottles, six nip 
or three nip flasks, 


Thanks for the tip— 


and have one with me. G & 


CASK MATURING MAKES CURTIS SMOOTHER 
Curtis is matured in cask. There it 
becomes more gracious ... more mellow 
. in fact...“ smoother’’, So ask for 
Curtis Gin—you’ll like it better. 











DAISEE JUTE 


[URN IT UP, Says Daisee. Not meaning to be common. 

Wanting only to draw your attention for a moment 
to that part of your carpet that goes unseen, unsung. 
The jute part. The backing. The tough network of 
fibres brought from the heat of Pakistan, spun in the 
mills of Dundee, used by the carpet-makers as the 
of their 


underfoot by millions of us. 


foundation business, trodden unheedingly 

It takes punishment, this jute. And it gets very little 
recognition. But it’s there, working, all the time. Not 
only on your carpet but, indispensably, in a hundred 


hidden ways. 


JUTE 222999000 


INDUSTRIES LTD 


| full daily needs of Vita- 


| vides Iron, Calcium and 
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CAR HIRE 


sponsored by 


the world famous 


ROOTES GROUP 


} 
| 
| 
| 


with service 
throughout 
the world 


* 

Phone CUNningham 5141 
* 

Cable ROOTESHIRE, 


* Britain’s finest cars 


* Chauffeur Driven or 
Self Drive 


* British and Continental 
Tours arranged 


* Linguist Chauffeurs 


* Clients met at Dock or 
Airport 


ROOTES 


em“ CAR HIRE 


Abbey Hall Abbey Road London NW.8 


Rootes Group Regional Representatives located at:— 


U.S.A. 505 Park Avenue, New York, 22, 
New York, and 403 North Feothill Road, 
Beverly Hills, California. 
Canada 2019 Eglinton 
Toronto 13. Ontario 
Caribbean P.O Box 


y+ ~eprmmes Casilla de Correo 3478, Buenos 
res. 

Brazil Av. Presidente Vargas, 290 (S//003), 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Australia & New Zealand Fishermen's 
Bend, Port Melbourne, Australia. 

Japan Strongs Building, No. 204 Yamashita- 
cho, Naka-ku, Yokohama. 

Par East Macdonald House, Orchard Road, 


Avenue East, 


1479, 


| Bahamas. 


| Singapore, 9. 


Nassau, 


India Agra Road, Bhandup, Bombay. 
Southern Africa 750/2/4 Stuttaford’s 
1 ieee St. George’s Street, Cape Town, 
A. 


Central Africa Jackson Road, P.O, Box 
5194, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Near East 37 Kasr El Nil Street, Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Middie East & Pakistan Esseily Building, 
Assour, Beirut, Lebanon. 

France 6 Rond-point des Champs Elysees, 
Paris 8. 

Belgium Shell Building, 47 Cantersteen, 
Brussels. 


Switzerland 3 Jenatschstrasse, Zurich. 


Overseas booking facilities also available through Rootes Group Distributors in 119 countries 











FULL OF NEW 
HEALTH AND ENERGY 


‘SUPAVITE’ is now in greater potency to 


| Two ‘Supavite’ capsules 


will supply you with your 


mins A, B,, Bz, C, D, E 
and Nicotinamide . . . in 
addition ‘Supavite’ pro- 


| Phosphorus. The com- 
bination of minerals with 
| the vitamins in ‘Supavite’ 
| is important as they act 
together to give the fullcst 
| gutritional benefits. 


Compare 
these high 
potencies 
and 
insist on 


counter the increasing strain of modern life. 


FORMULA 
BachAM BERC apsule contains: 
Vitamin A 6,000 L.U. 
Vitamin D 1,000 LU. 
Vitamnia B 1 mg. plus 

one minim wheat germ oil. 
Fach BLACK Capeule contains: 
Vitamin By «+ img 
Vitamin B (Riboflavin) 1 mg. 
Vitamin C . «+ 25 mg. 
Nicotinamide .. + lm 
Tron (Ferrous) «+ 17m 
ee «+ 39 mg. 
Phosphorus .. + 30mg. 
‘Supavite’ Capsules ore guaran- 
teed lo contain viiamin potencies 

not less than stated in formula. 


— makers of jute carpets and furnishing fabrics; bags and sacks; twines, cords 
and ropes; webbing; cotton belting; and yarns for carpet; cloth for backing 
linoleum, for tarpaulins, roofing felt, dampcourses and plasterer’s scrim. 


SUBAVITE. 


Of ali Chemists 5/- for 15 days’ supply. 
, Also in Family Pack, 16/3 for 60 days’ supply (4 times 5/- size). 


| Th Angier Chemical Company Limited, 86, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 





There may be an application of jute to your business, Why not write to us:— 


JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD., MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS, DUNDEE 








- MEA 


, . 
. FERRANTI 





@ This you may 
know: but do you 
know this? gy 





The Digital Computer at Manchester University (made by Ferranti Lid. 
under patent licence from the National Research Development Corporation). 


The “‘ Safera”’ fire solves the problem of safety in domestic 
electric fires. The Manchester Computer solves in a day 


mathematical problems which might take years on 
ordinary calculating machines. On each product 
is stamped the name Ferranti, a name that has 





become part of the history of electricity. 


FERRANTI LTD. HOLLINWOOD LANCS. LONDON OFFICE: 56 KINGSWAY, W.C.2 





ACCURATE SPEED CONTROL 


>) 


.) a i 


A Vital Tfrinciple 


The Iso-Speedic governor eliminates disturbing static friction, 


giving a high-precision accuracy of speed control, 
within 0.3% when required. 
Used on diesel and petrol engines, for generating sets, 
television vans, road vehicles, industrial purposes, etc. 


Iso-Speedic 


THE ISO-SPEEDIC COMPANY LTD., 
COVENTRY 
Telephone: Coventry 3147 











yy 
 & FRANCE 


. for France has EVERYTHING . . . 350 seaside 

resorts .. . magnificent mountains . . . splendid rivers 

. sunshine all the year round .. . the history of 

Europe in her buildings . . . superb food and wines .. . 

good hotels from the most modest to the most luxurious. 
Consult your TRAVEL AGENT, or the 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 











*7 bought a pair in 1920 


and they are still in very good condition as for wear and 
appearance. They have certainly given me real service for 
golf and Canadian country walking.” 


9/11/49 





LOTUS Veldtschoen 


The only all-leather shoe 
oldas ~~» GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


LOTU 
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more people are smoking du MAURIER 





a TWO WEEKS TEST will tell you why 


Why are more and more people changing to du Maurier? 
There are two ways of finding the answer. 
One is simply to ask any of your friends who have recently 
made the change. The other is to make a two weeks’ test 
for yourself—smoking du Maurier and nothing else. 
You will soon discover the SPECIAL appeal 
of these fine filter-tipped cigarettes— y 


cork tip in the red box, and plain tip in the blue box. THE FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 


Prioted in Kogland by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phasnix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with oae additiosal 
summer issue and oue additivual winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, Loadoa, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, February 25, 1953. 





